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those who work for wages in the home and the place of 
business. In any particular case it may not be the fault 
of the man or woman who presides over the establish- 
ment, for we are all helped and hindered by the virtues 
and defects of our fellows. The most conscientious 
woman in the household may reap from the sowing of 
others who were selfish and heartless in their treatment 
of those dependent upon them. 


a 


Tipes of thought and feeling ebb and flow through 
the minds of men. They are subject to laws which lie 
out of sight and have been but little studied.. The 
wisest men and women are subject to them, and logic 
is no protection against them. Whatever all the world 
likes at one period, it will certainly like less at another. 
Whatever is put aside as outworn and useless will in 
some form return again. Science comes. It sweeps 
away fiction. It discredits the imagination. It tumbles 
into the dust-bin the greatest works of men and women, 
and realism becomes the standard for literature and art 
and religion. Many lament and some rejoice because 
at last things are seen as they are. Before a genera- 
tion passes, romance and poetry rush again through all 
the channels of literature. No good thing has its way 
without let or hindrance, and no evil thing goes on 
piling up its barriers in the way of progress. 


& 


THE young cannot remember, and the old sometimes 
forget, the political corruption and the debasement of 
those who, a generation ago, used wealth and power for 
basest personal ends. To-day a Napoleon of finance 
conceals his vices. A generation ago he flaunted them 
on Broadway, and unrighteous divorce was but a venial 
sin compared with the open defiance of public opinion by 
a well-known financier and his blond women. In the 
theatre to-day some things are allowed on the stage which 
people had no thought of exhibiting anywhere a generation 
ago, but the purlieus of every respectable theatre are now 
cleansed from the iniquities which once openly flourished. 
Drunkenness is distinctly more disreputable than it 
was, and gambling is fast losing its respectability. 

vt 

THE presidential campaign that is now going on is 
distinctly of a higher order than any that has preceded 
it since the Civil War. Some sectarian bitterness has 
been injected into the discussions, only to be rebuked by 
leaders of thought in various churches. ‘The relief from 
noisy street parades and appeals to the passions of the 
ignorant is marked and denotes progress. There are 
animosities, charges and countercharges, and some 
rhetorical blood-letting; but, taken together, the proceed- 
ings of the current month are distinctly more dignified 
and worthy of the republic than in previous presidentia] 
years. Personally the candidates are all above reproach. 
No scandal attaches to their private lives, and even the 
most violent of the minor parties claim to uphold the 
standards of morality and religion. 
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THE opening exercises of the second year of the Tucker- 
man School, which are briefly described in another column, 
call new attention to an enterprise of promise and signi- 
ficance. The school starts its second year under the 
leadership of the new dean, Mrs. Clara T. Guild, who 
has arranged an interesting and timely course of study. 
Ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and all church workers 
who live within reasonable distance of Boston will do well 
to acquaint themselves with the opportunities for study 
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and preparation for their work afforded by this school. 
Its facilities are such that it can meet the needs of special 
students or of people who can give only a portion of their 
time to the work, as well as instruct those who are defi- - 
nitely preparing for a professional career as parish assist- 
ants and ministers helpers. The lecture courses are open 
to the public, and there ought to be a large attendance 
of the people who are connected with church work and 
life. The school meets for the present in Channing Hall, 
at Unitarian Headquarters, where the dean can be 
consulted daily. . 


The “Wastes of Life. 


Nothing in the application of scientific principles and 
methods to the processes of manufacture and the culti- 
vation of the soil is more surprising and stimulating than 
the way in which waste by-products have been brought 
to the front to become often more useful and valuable 
than the main product. We are learning now that noth- 
ing is common and useless. The straw and stubble of 
flax, wheat, corn, and cotton, once useless and sometimes 
an encumbrance to be burned, now become valuable raw 
material, a useful supply for the papermaker and for the 
ingenious artizan. 

Within the memory of men who are not ancient, coal 
had but one use, and petroleum, having no value as a 
light giver, was known under many names, as rock oil, 
Harlem oil, etc., and was administered as a peculiarly 
nauseous medicine. ‘The discovery that it might be re- 
fined and burned caused a revolution in many of the arts 
of living, but the refining of the oil was accompanied 
by an enormous waste of a peculiarly indestructible 
character. On land it was in the way, and in the water 
it poisoned the fishes. Some chemist discovered in coal 
tar and the refuse of the oil refineries valuable elements 
which might be extracted, purified, and made useful in 
the mechanic arts. Then came a bewildering assortment 
of dyes, essences, and extracts, in which were to be 
found all the colors and odors of the floral world with 
their subtle and volatile products, and which quickly 
entered into the stock in trade of the druggist and the 
practice of the physician. Some were useful and health- 
giving: some were poisonous and delusive. But this 
saving of the waste products of manufacture has vastly 
increased the wealth of those who made the practical 
applications of science, while it has added permanent 
sources of income and pleasure for all generations. 

These are only a few of the many ways in which the 
application of science to common life has turned the 
things that were wasted into sources of wealth. Slowly, 
but still with a steady progress, the thoughtful people of 
the world are beginning to see that many of the things 
that have run to waste in human life may, in like manner, 
be made sources of mental and spiritual income. The 
difference between a life that is rich and one that is 
poverty stricken is often simply the difference between 
that of one who utilizes all the elements of his experience 
and of one who allows everything to run to waste except 
what he considers the main purpose and product of his 
principal enterprises. 

Some of the strongest men and women, who are work- 
ing in honorable ways to do the business of the world, 
are poor and blind and miserable the moment they are 
taken away from what they consider their proper work, 
and are forced to spend some time in retirement and in- 
action. Instead of taking advantage of the opportunity 
to deepen life and thought, and open new sources of 
enjoyment and activity, they fret and fume and rebel 
against adverse circumstances. For the wise man no 
time is wasted. Cut off from what seems to him useful 
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| activity, he gives his mind immediately and directly to 


that which is near at hand. ‘That which would other- 


_ wise be delay, obstruction, and hindrance, breaking up 


his plans and shutting him off from his useful activities, 
becomes opportunity, leisure, and a source of mental 
enrichment. What others consider only wearisome 


- delay and waste of time he turns into splendid oppor- 


tunity, Some of his best work will be done when, free 
from all interruption fromthe outside world, he waits fora 
delayed train at a railway station or is compelled by acci- 
dent to break his many pressing engagements and rest 
for a while in seclusion. 

In that lower world of poverty and misery which but a 
generation ago was thought to be the inevitable shadow 
and attendant of civilization, we are learning that the 
most valuable material exists and only the application 
of well-understood laws of the spiritual life is needed to 
turn all this waste and rubbish of humanity into the 
most valuable of its products. There is no most hopeless 
condition of human beings in the most degraded quarter 
of any city where, if a thousand lives were taken out of 
evil and depressing conditions and brought under the 
wholesome influence of that which is best in our civiliza- 
tion, there would not appear astonishing products of 
moral excellence, mental ability, and even rare genius. 
We shall some day learn the lesson, so long preached and 
so little heeded, that in the world of human life, as in the 
world of chemistry and manufacture, there is nothing 
which, in its essence, is common or unclean. 


The Pure in Heart. 


The Beatitudes are the tender, loving heart of Jesus 
revealed to the world in a mood of deep emotion, a yearn- 
ing passion of pity and love. We see in them a reflection 
of his beautiful soul that touches us profoundly, and yet 
a certain vagueness clings about them like a nimbus of 
light, which prevents us from penetrating to the very 
inmost of their divine meanings. The harmonious words 
have the accent of the loveliest poems. Their beauty 
may obscure thought. Who are the pure in heart? Is 
purity inborn? Is it the result of ignorance and enforced 
restraint? Is the recluse in a convent any purer than a 
soul exposed to the buffets and trials of a world of 
temptation and discipline? The question and attempted 
answer is the crux of two or more opposed systems of 
education that have yielded very diverse types of char- 
acter. The world has been growing out of the enforced 
purity of seclusion and separateness for many genera- 
tions, though still the Latin nations cling to its delusive 
benefits. 

It was not the purity and innocence of the convent and 
the cloister that Jesus proclaimed blessed when he 
pronounced his beatitudes. It is the talisman that 
detects evil and shuns it because of the light that sets 
shadows fleeing. ‘Though the image of the pure saint has 
changed since the mystic, ascetic ages, it has left visions 
of perfection, sinlessness, love, devotion, and delicate 
high-mindedness that still powerfully affect the world. 
There are still souls who would gladly watch the Holy 
Grail with Galahad, or win the sight of it by means of 
sacrifice and purification with Parsifal. The precious 
ideal is not lost, but has become, though changed in its 
manifestation, a precious heritage for humanity. It is 
revered even by the earth-stained and those who are 
befouled by temptation and sin. In all hearts except the 
bestial and thoroughly depraved there is a certain secret 
reverence for purity. 

The remarkable influence of the Virgin Mary upon the 
istian Church has gone far deeper into the secrets 
of the human heart than a superficial view would indi- 
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cate. The miraculous light thrown upon her life has but 
intensified the glory of maternity, the purity of mother- 
hood. The unquestioning faith with which the legend 
has been received shows the immense need of such an 
exaltation of motherhood and its divine implications. 
But, though she is practically the comforter of all sinning 
and despairing women who believe in her, the dogma, if 
such it may be called, has not smoothed the path of the 
erring woman in this world: it has rather pointed to a 
purification of heart that comes,through penitence and 
submission to punishment for transgression. Though 
open to abuses it is undoubtedly true that the admission 
of the Virgin into the Catholic cult has been an influence 
for the elevation of womanhood. The errant woman 
has been so hardly dealt with in civilized communities 
that she has stood in great need of such a consoler, helper, 
and friend in her abject misery. 

Now there are indications that the case of the sinning 
woman is to meet with a revision of judgment somewhat 
on the lines laid down by Jesus Christ. Sin is no less 
sinful, should be no less abhorred; but the double crime 
is not to be doubly punished in the person of one offender. 
The woman with the clear vision given her by develop- 
ment and education sees the great injustice, feels with a 
burning heart the martyrdom of her sex through the ages, 
and the hyprocrisy of many who have arrogated to them- 
selves the title of pure in heart, while pursuing with re- 
lentless persecutions offenders who have perhaps sinned 
through ignorance and the plots of evil-doers. It was 
inevitable that the old, ferocious ideals of purity should 
change, and, as in all violent reactions against old evils, 
the recoil goes too far, upsetting some things worth pre- 
serving, setting at defiance the moral standards of quiet 
communities, and shocking and grieving many good peo- 
ple. But we must look at the causes of change in the 
conceptions of our time, of any time. The superficial 
view will not prevail forever. 

Deep down in human nature lies a principle of growth 
in morals as in other departments of life: some of the 
symptoms we deplore may be the sign of a redeeming 
principle for both men and women, working out ob- 
scurely toward the light. It is certain that in this vital 
department the woman must be reckoned with, she must 
be heard and heeded. If men have blindly condemned 
and branded her, the very purity of her nature will 
arouse them to nobleness and a higher life. We condemn 
divorce, we deplore its evils, we would institute checks 
and hindrances. The clergy fulminate against it from 
the pulpit, but divorce is symptomatic of some cancer 
in the social state that must be cured before it is regu- 
lated justly and wisely. Men and women are still in the 
infant school of life. 

They sit upon the same low bench. They must share 
the same punishments. Their caprices and light-minded- 
ness turn to scourges in the hands of fate. We need not. 
fear that the moral law will not be vindicated. We need 
not fear that purity of heart and life will vanish from the 
world. Communities do not become corrupt, however it 
may be with individuals. The searcher of hearts will 
not be content with cleanliness of the outside of the desk 
and platter. May purity be attained, or is it inborn? If 
we believe that in many cases suffering is essential to 
human development, and sin or trespass may through 
the pangs of repentance prove a purifying and cleansing 
fire, then the sinless child image is not the full meaning 
of the beatitude. It must embrace a larger vision, a more 
complete revelation of the soul. It implies the overcom- 
ing of all lower passions and tendencies, the killing of the 
beast that lurks in depraved instincts, the deliberate 
choice of high and noble attainment on the rugged moun- 
tain path where the feet bleed and the hands are torn, the 
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breath is spent with the stress of a great [purpose, but 
there is no weakening of the will even in death. 

There are effortless goodness, effortless purity. Nature 
rarely endows some natures. They are beautiful and 
good, gentle, sweet, and kind. Perhaps they know not 
evil in any of its darker aspects. Their faults are small 
and seemingly of small consequence, but they have not 
passed through the ordeal of the fire, and such dross as 
may be in them has not been burned away. Purity may 
come from fulness of life, from profound depths of ex- 
perience, from the acutest suffering and remorse. The 
vision of its kinship to God may rise upon the tortured 
soul, and bring the act of redemption which is an act of 
cleansing. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Religion and Ministers for the Ages. 


Religion as we regard it is at least that force in human 
life which seeks goodness. It seeks goodness by intel- 
lectual processes and demands truth. It seeks good- 
ness through the emotions and demands sympathy and 
love. It seeks goodness through the will and demands 
righteousness.“ It seeks goodness through the esthetic 
sense and demands beauty. Unitarianism is an open 
door to what is essentially true and sympathetic and 
right and beautiful; and if as a spiritual opportunity it 
differs materially from other isms, it is because its door 
is wide open and not half open nor conditionally open, 
nor open to some and closed to others. It invites a 
human being to a development of all his powers, and it 
urges upon the individual the necessity of complete self- 
expression along legitimate lines. 

There are employments that are more spectacular and 
that promise more immediate and dramatic exhibitions, 
but there is no work that satisfies our craving for essential 
results like that of evolving to its highest powers the 
immature human nature that fills the world. 

Society is no better than the people who compose it; 
business is no more humane than they who transact it; 
churches are just as good as their members allow. It is 
where God is recognized and permitted to do his will 
in the world that the forces of the higher life have free 
course. A man matured and enlightened by the ministra- 
tions of a rational religion is not a fanatic. He cares 
more to be well-balanced than to be well-advertised. 
Truth means more to him than eloquence, and in his 
zeal to glorify himself he will not slander or misrepresent 
another. He may be small, but in that smallness he 
desires to be orbed, believing that a well-rounded small 
man gives a better expression of the life that is in him 
than being great to utter one good thing monstrously. He 
would rather walk erect and well-poised than to create 
a sensation. If he encounters opposition, he will not flee; 
if he is slighted, he will not condemn mankind; if he is 
jilted, he will not commit suicide; he will not resort to 
tricks to deceive others, he will not entertain illusions to 
deceive himself, nor become a cynic when his ambitions 
are discredited. He believes in the integrity of the 
universe and the safety of his own soul, even though his 
banker absconds, his wife deserts him, and his minister 
goes wrong. 

Schools of thought, new social programmes and refor- 
mations come and go. Some advance and some retard 
the progress of mankind; but human nature remains 
essentially the same—with the same needs, cravings, 
questionings, the temptations to self-destruction and the 
same promptings to reach higher altitudes, 

To each new soul that arrives on the scene this is a new 
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world. In his journey through it each must encounter 
unique necessities and dangers. He must adjust himself 
to work, to trial, to success and failure, to the idiosyn- 
crasies of his fellows, to trouble and sickness, to the de- 
mand within him to serve and to progress. According to 
his capacity he must engage in the conflicts of the intel- 
lect and of the will. In the realm of his emotions his 
most desperate struggles must be carried on. : 

A few final answers to the eternal questions have been 
given and a few ultimate laws have been discovered. 
Faith is still imparted by the faithful, patience by the 
patient, hope by the hopeful, wisdom by the wise, spirit- 
ual power by those who are spiritually alive, strength by 
those to whom God is a reality, and peace by those who 
have found peace. 

Ministers who could interpret God and transmit spirit- 
ual power were in demand in the prehistoric city of 
Nimrod, they are in demand now, and they will be in 
demand when future ages shall unearth Bunker Hill 
Monument and wonder whatever it was intended to com- 
memorate. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


OpponENts of the Russian government in America are 
laying great stress upon a petition which was presented 
to President Roosevelt last week. “The document, which 
is signed by about seventy thousand citizens, representing 
forty-three States in the Union, urges the executive to 
reject the demand of the Russian government for the 
extradition of Jan Janoff Pouren, a Russian immigrant 
who describes himself as a Lettish peasant from Courland, 
and who, at the request of the Russian consulate at New 
York, has been held for extradition since August 14 by 
the Federal authorities on criminal charges which ordi- 
narily are regarded as amply sufficient for deportation. 
In this case, however, it is pointed out by the promoters 
of the petition, most of whom are leaders in Jewish organi- 
zations, an important issue is involved, inasmuch as the 
criminal accusations against Pouren are said to have 
been a pure invention to mark Russia’s attempt to punish 
a revolutionist, such as the Lettish peasant is said to 
have been. The petitioners protest vigorously against a 
compliance with Russia’s demand. 


ed 


A CELEBRATED case, which furnished ammunition for 
discussions of more than ordinary acridity in the Senate 
toward the close of the last session, was disposed of 
definitely at the end of last week, when the President 
approved the report of the retiring board which found 
Col. William F. Stewart incapacitated for further service 
because of disability. The President’s approval of the 
report had the effect of retiring Col. Stewart, despite that 
officer’s vigorous opposition to such a proceeding, which 
found a disturbing echo in the halls of Congress while 
Col. Stewart was in ‘‘exile’”’ under an executive order 
at an ungarrisoned post in Arizona. His despatch to 
that post followed his refusal, early last summer, to 
accede to the President’s pointed suggestion, transmitted 
through the War Department, that he apply for retire- 
ment. The President’s suggestion was based upon Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conclusion that Col. Stewart’s tempera- 
mental peculiarities made him ‘‘a nuisance to the ser- 
vice” and a ‘‘scourge to the officers and men under 
him.” : 

a 
THE situation in the Balkans has become increasingly 


complicated during the week. The declaration of inde- 
pendence by Bulgaria on October 5 was followed rapidly 
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by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary and by the declaration by the people of Crete 
of their union with Greece. The former of these events 
was inscribed upon the pages of history on October 6 
and later on October 7. Simultaneously with Austria’s 
announcement of her move came the assertion from 
Vienna that the imperial royal government under no 
circumstances would permit its act to be made the sub- 
ject of discussion in any international conference that 
might be called to consider the revision of the treaty of 
Berlin, under a clause of which Austria was authorized 
to administer the two provinces, which, however, were 
to remain the possession of the Ottoman Empire. To 
this treaty Austria was a signatory, and under its pro- 
visions she alone of the great powers was a beneficiary. 


ae 


THE Ottoman government, in response to the coup 
d@ état in Bosnia and Herzegovina, issued a declaration 
of protest, and contented itself with that defensive 
measure pending consideration of the entire Near- 
Eastern situation by the powers. At Belgrade, however, 
Austria’s aggressive tactics evoked an ebullition of 
wrath which presented the most serious danger of war 
that has yet appeared in the course of* the series of 
changes that have overwhelmed the Young Turkish 
administration with humiliation and embarrassment. 
Great Britain took an immediate interest in the situation 
in Servia by forwarding a note to the Servian govern- 
ment, urging a ‘‘correct attitude’ as the only course 
that would be tolerated. King Peter, confronted with 
a riotous popular demand for a declaration of war upon 
Austria, withstood the clamor, and his policy was upheld 
by Parliament, which met in extraordinary session last 


Saturday. 
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In the mean while hurried conferences upon the situa- 
tion were being carried on among the diplomats of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, with a possible calling of 
a second ‘‘congress of Berlin’’ in the near perspective. 
The preliminary discussion of such a conference, how- 
ever, developed the fact that Russia, in view of Austria’s 
aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey, is disposed 
to demand countervailing advantages to herself in her 
relations with the Ottoman Empire. One of these advan- 
tages, it was intimated by the Russian minister of Foreign 
Affairs, might be the abrogation of that clause of the 
treaty of Berlin, originally one of the important limita- 
tions which were imposed upon Russia at the end of the 
Crimean War, which debars naval ships from passage in 
and out of the Black Sea and makes that body of water 
to all intents and purposes closed for war purposes to 
all nations except Turkey. 

& 
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THE disclosure of Russia’s expectations in the event of 
a revision of the treaty of Berlin at once raised the 
question, in the minds of British statesmen, whether the 
calling of the proposed conference would not present 
graver danger to the peace of Europe than is contained 
in the present conditions in the Balkans. Official opinion 
in London, and in less degree in Paris, accordingly began 
to veer in opposition to the council which Great Britain 
herself had proposed to convene in behalf of Turkey. 
At the beginning of the week it appeared to be the trend 
of Anglo-French policy to bring about a settlement of 
the pending controversies without a resort to an inter- 
national discussion which might develop new lines of 
cleavage among the powers and endanger the tranquillity 


of Christendom. Pending the discussion, of course, the 


annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the inde- 
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pendence of Bulgaria remained unrecognized by the 
powers. 
od 


AGAINST the Cretans the British government took a 
clearly defined attitude. Promptly upon the announce- 
ment of the islanders that they had decided to throw in 
their lot with Greece, London forwarded a note to Athens 
and Canea, informing the Greeks of both the mainland 
and Crete that the aspirations of the latter could not be ~ 
considered while they were in a position of defiance to 
the powers and to the treaty of Berlin, and urging the 
revocation of the act of union. To this note Greece 
replied that Cretan affairs were in no way controlled from 
Athens, and that it was therefore impossible for the 
Greek government to take any steps in the direction 
suggested by Great Britain. The position of the admin- 
istration in Athens was not.taken seriously at London, 
however, in view of the well-known fact that the annexa- 
tion of Crete has been an issue in the politics of Greece 
since the Greco-Turkish war which proved so lamentable 
a disaster for Greek arms. ‘The islanders themselves, on 
the other hand, reaffirmed their act of union last Monday. 
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WHETHER the powers decide to risk the perils of a 
conference to revise the treaty of Berlin, or conclude to 
let Turkey settle her own disputes with her neighbors, 
all forecasts agree upon the inviolability of the accom- 
plished facts,—the independence of Bulgaria, the erection 
of a constitutional Slavic state in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
under the Hapsburg crown, and the union of the Greeks 
of Crete with those of Greece. It is probable that in 
return for these reverses some sort of compensation will 
be accorded to Turkey. This compensation may com- 
prise a money indemnity to be paid by Bulgaria for the 
definite incorporation of Eastern Roumelia into the new 
kingdom, and a similar compensation from Greece for 
the loss of Crete to the empire. Austria, as the strongest 
of the powers involved in the controversy, is in a position 
to resist successfully a Turkish demand for a consideration 
of any sort. 


Brevities, 


The ideal of every American citizen ought to be re- 
lated to the common good and not to any personal ad- 
vantage. 


He stands best with his fellows who lets other people 
boast for him. Self-praise is always discounted by an 
unappreciative world. 


We have constant assurances and proofs, from friends 
in many parts of the country, that our cause and our 
paper steadily win influence and a hearing. 


We can take lessons of foreigners to good advantage 
in the building of roads, the government of cities, the 
suppression of crimes of violence, and in many of the 
amenities of civilized life. 


The witchcraft delusion in Connecticut was quite as 
marked and atrocious as that in Massachusetts, but for 
some reason it escaped the notoriety which attaches to 
the misdoings of the Puritans. 


When one sees what civilization has done for a few 
thousand men and women in a few selected communities, 
the hope of civilizing all the world does not seem likely 
to be realized until many generations have passed. 


A few years ago we said that civilization could never 
again be imperilled by an eruption like that of the Goths 
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and Vandals and other conquering tribes, but civilization 
is not yet so solidly established that it may not be im- 
periled by the uprising of seven or eight hundred millions 
of people who are getting the weapons and practical arts 
of civilization without its higher ideals. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Red-leaf Days. 


BY A, EMERSON PALMER. 


‘The red-leaf days make glad the heart. 
The autumn tints‘have come again. 
The color glows on hill and plain. 

Yet tears unbidden almost start! 


The red-leaf days delight the eye, - 
Though leaves may russet be or brown, 
As they fall fluttering softly down. 

Yet scarce can I repress a sigh! 


The red-leaf days restore the soul 
That looks through nature to the end, 
That sees how Death with Life doth blend, 
And grasps the meaning of the whole. 
Bees |} 


O sweet, O sad, ye red-leaf days! 
Let me find peace in you, not gloom, 
I know the earth again will bloom 
When potent Spring her sceptre sways. 


A Page of Modern Church History. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


Away on the foothills of the White Mountains, nestling 
amid the pine-clad hills of Maine, will be found the town- 
ship of whose recent church history we have somewhat 
to say. Waterford is not an insignificant village 
with nothing to distinguish it from numerous other 
lovely villages upon those hills, but full of tradi- 
tions, beauties, and boasts granted to few New England 
towns. Apart from the fact that it is one of the places 
which the immigrant has not yet discovered, it retains an 
old-world culture beautiful to see in so small a place. 

The first minister of the First Congregational Church 
there was Rev. Lincoln Ripley, who went there first as 
a missionary from Concord. A closer ‘‘transcendental’’ 
link is found in the fact that ‘‘the farm in the Maine 
woods,’”’ where Emerson visited his wonderful old aunt, 
Mary Moody Emerson, is also in Waterford. 

The town history contains a goodly list of doctors of 
divinity, doctors of medicine, lawyers, and teachers who 
were boys in Waterford. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the founder 
of Robert College at Constantinople, who, though born in 
1811, only died eight years ago, was also born on a little 
farm in this place. Once in her history Waterford de- 
parted from a serious walk in life, and gave birth to 
Charles Farrar Brown, who has made the world remember 
him asArtemus Ward. It speaks well for the healthiness of 
human nature in Waterford to-day to be told that the 
old-time contributor to Punch is the celebrity in the peo- 
ple’s eyes above all others. 

So much by way of introduction to an event in their 
history which the wildest imagination of the people did 
not®*dream possible’ till! two*or three years ago. All 
other marvels have by it been cast in the shade. 

Some few years after the First Congregational Church 
was well established as the gate of heaven for this vil- 
lage. a Universalist church and a Methodist Episcopal 
church invaded the place. Judging from the legends 
which have come down to us from this period, we feel 
quite safe in saying that the invasion was a terrible thing 
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to the minds of the Congregationalists, and that there was 
not miich good will lost between the two invading 
churches. In those days it was a sin requiring much 
repentence for a Methodist to dare pass the time of day 
with a fellow-townsman who happened to be so good- 
hearted as to hope and expect all men to be saved. In 
this the people followed their minister, and one good 
preacher, who was worthy of all the honor the people yet 
reverently connect with his name, placed himself also on 
record as refusing to hold a funeral service for a Uni- 
versalist. But the times are changed, and the people 
with them. The three churches struggled on, trying to 
raise three salaries every year for their respective ministers 
till about three years ago. At this time the Universalists 
and Methodists were both without ministers, being able 
to raise only about two hundred dollars each. The min- 
ister of the Congregational Church was an old man, not 
wholly dependent upon a salary, who was faithfully 
seeking to end his days in quiet toil, but who, at this 
time, was forced to tell his people that ill health forbade 
any further service. For this reason the four hundred 
dollars and parsonage belonging to this church also 
sought another pastor.’ 

We question whether there are any” men nowadays 
looking for a.church with a salary of two hundred dol- 
lars to pay, and there must be very’ few who seek even 
twice that amount with a parsonage. The people knew 
this, and what prayers, conferences, and sermons on Chris- 
tian love and unity had failed to do was accomplished 
by the lack of money. Truly, God moves in a mysterious 
way. The three churches planned a meeting of their 
most prominent members to discuss the scheme of calling 
one man to preach to them. The memory of even young 
men could recall religious slurring and slander, and many 
looked forward to the meeting with much misgiving. 
The thought of their desiring one minister was thinkable, 
considering the poverty of the treasuries; but that they 
should be willing to sink their individual doctrines in the 
choice of a man who certainly could not honestly preach 
the dogmas of each church in rotation was really beyond 
most of their imaginations. 

The meeting was called, the meeting was held, and the 
decision became known that these three churches sought 
one man to preach religion to them. They must have 
talked very plainly at the meeting, but all passed pleas- 
antly when one good farmer, known widely for his ortho- 
doxy, and feared somewhat for that very reason in this 
meeting, stood up and said that, ‘‘if the new minister 
does not always preach what I believe, I will not make 
trouble.” No one dared say less after this, so the 
meeting came to a close with this wonderful resolve. 

Of course, difficulties were not over. Where was a 
minister to be found who would be willing to take charge 
of such a wild experiment? Many fears and pessimistic 
forecasts were made at this period. It so happened that 
at this time two members of the Congregational church 
were about to travel to Boston, and they made inquiries 
at the Congregational House if they knew of such a man, 
and the matter was left to the Pastoral Supply Commit- 
tee to consider. That same morning, only one hour 
later, a young English missionary, from Newfoundland 
only the night before, sought this same committee for 
advice in regard to a church in this country. Well, the 
story is soon told: he went down to Maine for two Sun- 
days. He not only fell in love with the idea of being the 
minister of the Waterford United Churches, but also with 
the ‘hills and lakes, and the whole bird-singing woodland 
revelation of the eternal. 

Two years of this strange new life were thus spent. The 
first minister has now left, but before he did so he had a 
further illustration of what poor village churches can do. 
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These three churches were not situated all at one centre: 
the Congregational church was in one part of the place, 
and the Universalist and Methodist churches were in 
another centre one mile away. When the Universalists 
began to grow small, they sold their church to the Grange, 
reserving only the right to hold services in the hall when 
such could be obtained. The Methodist building stood a 
few rods away, but was sadly out of repair. The first 
minister, therefore, was determined to-raise the money 
necessary to make this Methodist church a worthy place 
of worship for both of these societies to meet in for one 
service. The mere mention of attempting to raise three 
q hundred dollars for such a purpose was smiled at by many, 
| who knew how hardly the salary was collected. But he 
gave to the winds these fears and in six months had 
raised seven hundred dollars, and last year the whole place 
was renovated, and every bill paid. While he was look- 
ing one day at the list of donors to the building fund, he 
noticed that the Universalists had given considerably 
more money to the renovation of this Methodist church 
than the Methodists had given themselves. He felt that 
this might be suitably and appreciatively recognized. 
a The result of this discovery can now be seen on the Rec- 
ords of the town clerk as follows: ‘‘Whereas in the reno- 
vation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Waterford 
a the Universalists have contributed the major portion of 
the funds, it is agreed that, if, in the future, these two 
churches should ever again become disunited, the church 
* edifice shall always be open to Universalist preaching, 
provided that it is not being used for Methodist preach- 
ing.” ‘This was cordially signed by the four Methodist 
3 trustees. 
It might not be out of place to add to the above one 
word regarding the kind of sermons these good people, 
Fe all more or less orthodox, were willing to unite on. That 
— one word may be this, that they were not theologically 
in harmony with the received doctrines of any one of 
these churches, and at times were very radical. When 
this young man first went there, he told the people he 
could not preach to please any one section, and that often 
they would differ very widely from some of the things 
said; but, if they were willing to hold firmly to the religion 
of good will, the eternal fundamentals of the good earnest 
life, there never would be need for quarrel. The disposi- 
tion of true liberalism thus asked for was given, and 
often real differences found their way to common ground. 
This little story plainly told is written for a purpose, 
that it may add its contribution to what must be the grow- 
ing sentiment of thousands of villages and small towns 
in this country. If the love of unity will not bring these 
struggling institutions together, they may yet live to 
forgive us if we pray that they may grow poor, that the 
spirit may be found to abide in an empty treasury. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Religion and Labor. 


BY WILLIAM A. WOOD. 


In the Christian Register of September 24 there is an 
attempt, editorially, to discuss the question of ‘‘Religion 
and Labor.” Some parts of the article are satisfactory 
in themselves as separate and distinct{items, yet the 
treatment, as a whole, does not appear to meet a fair 
standard. The several paragraphs touch on wholly 
unrelated matters, the final one closing with a mixed 
metaphor of schools, strikes, electricity, and Japan— 
rather kaleidoscopic in its nature. 

The article has passed under several very careful 
readings, in the hope of finding a true statement of the 
relation between the church and the world, as that is the 
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topic which you actually discuss. The facts which you 
deduce and the conclusions you draw appear to be un- 
fair to that one great power which has been instrumental 
in aiding the world’s progress; viz., the Church. It 
will be conceded as an historical fact that there has been 
a conflict between science and theology in Christendom, 
if we use the title of Andrew D. White’s famous book; 
but what force among men than the religious one has done 
more to lift humanity to a higher level of living? It will 
be conceded again that George Eliot was right when she 
said that, if Christians were not guilty of worldliness, they 
were guilty of other-worldliness. To pass your editorial 
under review, permit the following criticisms :— 

First, the objection to the religious emotion of the past. 
This is supported by the assertion that ‘‘creeds”’ which 
“look backward will have to be dispensed with except 
as historical data.’’ As this criticism is directed mainly 
against orthodox theology, though perhaps not named 
expressly, let me ask what Unitarians are doing if they 
are not doing that very same thing?- In every such 
gathering as I have attended in several years we have 
been constantly reminded of what Parker and Channing 
and Emerson have thought and done, while in only a 
few cases has the cry been raised, What ought living Uni- 
tarians to do? 

The Baptist denomination is doing things, although its 
present achievements may be eclipsed by the brilliancy 
of former records, when it is asserted, in the second 
paragraph, that ‘‘our churches have been emptied simply 
because they have insisted upon preaching medizvalism.”’ 
It ought to follow that liberal churches should be marked 
by. vigorous attendance, while here the facts point to 
a most lamentable state of affairs, even when the preach- 
ing is both rational, sound, and good. 

In the third section is stated accurately what ought to - 
be thundered from every platform in the land; wz., 
the need of conscientious work by every workman as one 
of the best methods of readjusting our present improperly 
balanced industrial order. But in the next course of 
reasoning the blame is placed very largely where it does 
not belong. Luxury and pride may be conspicuous in 
religious services, as they would be conspicuous any- 
where among any assembly of men and women. But 
let us not forget that religion helps to make a man frugal 
and careful both in person and in business, with the 
natural result that a good churchman is apt, therefore, 
to be successful, though he may occasionally slump over. 
in his bearing at an emotional religious service. And 
just here Unitarians need caution as well as other Chris- 
tians, as you will remember our friend Rev. M. D. Shutter 
reminded us in Tremont Temple last year at our National 
Congress. 

The workingman may escape on Sunday for his base- 
ball game, but he needs just as much the restful and help- 
ful atmosphere of a service where ‘‘sermons and prayers” 
feed and support his spiritual nature. The trouble is that 
other gaudy attractions win his attention, and he ignores 
and rejects the holy influence of a sweet, Sabbath meet- 
ing. As the son of a workingman who has lived among 
them all his life, this judgment is not essentially in- 
correct. No better thing has been said, however, than 
your sentence that ‘‘Labor must be the one grand thought 
of the workingman, not escape from labor nor restric- 
tions which prevent the most sincere and brainful achieve- 
ments.” If the money which workingmen squander on 
cheap theatres and cheaper beer were spent in the pur- 
chase of the good things of life, more of them might 
enjoy at least an occasional uplift on the Sabbath. 

But we are not in the danger which is set before us in 
the final bit of,{advice which the editorial} /provides, 
There is no danger from socialism: it is the nearest ap- 
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proach to an ideal condition which this country has under 
consideration to-day. It takes the best of men and 
women to be real consistent socialists, however much 
the ideal may be dragged in the mud by ‘‘false lights on 
the shore.’’ The answer to socialism is the answer of 
time: meanwhile, he rises best who rises where he is, 
using his highest gifts for the advance of the human 
race. In the race stands the Church of Jesus, scarred by 
its fights with the world, struggling to lift men to a higher 
level, both here and for the hereafter; and, if any critic 
of the Church has a better scheme of salvation to offer, 
let him first exemplify it in his own life and then plead 
for a better record (if he can) than the one which the 
Church has made, in spite of ‘‘the mistakes of Moses”’ and 
the crude theology of Saint Paul. 
WiLTon, N.H. 


A Great Battle. 


“BY JANE A. STEWART. 


The world’s seventh Congress on Tuberculosis, held for 
the first time in this country, at Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York, September 24 to October 12, presages 
the dawning of the happy time when human kind will 
be freed from the dread scourge of tuberculosis. Tre- 
mendous progress has been made in the knowledge and 
treatment of the disease since the organized, concerted 
anti-tuberculosis movement was inaugurated among 
public health officials, philanthropists, and physicians. 
Visitors to the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 will recall 


the striking figures of devastation by tuberculosis, there ° 


displayed in the Social Science section. Since that time 

. thousands of individuals and a variety of agencies have 
been enlisted in a campaign which, like that of the Chris- 
tian host in the battle against sin, is destined never to 
cease until victory is won. 

The dread disease, tuberculosis, has been known in 
all ages, although the discovery of its cause dates only 
from the last two decades. It is one of the most insidious 
diseases, the one in our day which develops most slowly. 
Physicians tell us that tuberculosis germs are everywhere, 
that probably fifty per cent. of our population have, 
or have had, this disease. But, fortunately, the majority 
are unconscious of the fact; for, owing to buoyant spirits, 
healthful exercise, and good diet, they have got rid of the 
disease without ever being conscious of its presence. 
Hardships, poverty, distress, and anxiety are secondary 
causes; and for this reason ninety per cent. among poorer 
people have tuberculosis. 

Consumption is the advanced stage of tuberculosis. 
No one, however, need now become a consumptive if 
he really desires to avoid it. The greatest value of the 
organized anti-tuberculosis movement has lain, it is 
plain, in the instruction on prevention and treatment 
that has been disseminated among thousands of people. 
They have learned that outdoor living, freedom from care, 
healthful food, and avoidance of dissipation would rout 
the disease. Another good result has been the favor- 
able impression created by the public exhibitions of 
sanatoria. One of the greatest difficulties, it appears, 
that the anti-tuberculosis campaigner has to combat 
is the aversion which many persons have to subjecting 
themselves to sanatorium treatment. Exhibits of tents, 
shacks, models, diet sheets, statistics, ete., contributed 
by various sanatoria in the East and West, and showing 
the modern method of combating the disease, combined 
with the testimonies of attendants who were former 
tuberculosis patients at these sanatoria, create a powerful 
impression on the people. Added to this are the practical 
plain talks on the disease and its treatment which have 
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been widely given in this country and abroad. To 
tabulate progress and to get renewed impulse for their 
colossal but encouraging endeavor was the object of the 
International Congresses on Tuberculosis which were 
inaugurated at the Paris Exposition and have con- 
tinued biennially ever since. One of the new strong 
factors in the World’s Congress is the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis which 
was organized in Atlantic City, N.J., in June, 1904, the 
prime movers being Dr. E. L. Trudeau of Saranac, N.Y. 
(the pioneer among recovered-patients through the fresh 
air cure); Dr. Herman Biggs, bacteriologist of the Board 
of Health, New York City; Dr. William Welch, pathologist, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Dr. George M. 
Sternberg, Washington, former surgeon-general United 
States Army; and Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, director 
Phipps Institute for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis Philadelphia, Pa. 

This American Association, though younger than 
many others in the world’s organization, is national in 
character and has,such a prominent board of directors 
that it is accepted as the head of the movement in this 
country where nearly a hundred anti-tuberculosis or- 
ganizations have sprung up in the past five years. 

It was this national organization which collected the 
material for the first anti-tuberculosis exhibition which 
has been displayed in New York City, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and scores of other cities, and forms a 
permanent contribution to the study of tuberculosis in 
the United States. This exhibit has formed a note- 
worthy feature for the international exhibition at Wash- 
ington where great impulse has been given by the award 
of cash prizes of $1,000 each for the best special exhibits 
of a sanatorium for the treatment of curable cases of 
tuberculosis among the working classes; of a furnished 
house for a family or group of families of the working 
class; for a dispensary for the treatment of the tuberculous 
poor; for a hospital for the treatment of advanced pul- 
monary tuberculosis. A Smithsonian Institute prize 
of $1,500, on the ‘‘Relation of Atmospheric Air to Tuber- 
culosis,” and prizes of $100 each for educational leaflets 
suited to various classes, children, adults, teachers, 
farmers, mothers, indoor workers, etce., have also been 
offered, with a large number of gold and silver medals for 
all kinds of displays ranging from the best plans for 
employment of arrested cases to exhibits of laws and of 
State work for the restriction of tuberculosis. 

The exhibit is thus constituted a ‘‘World’s Fair” 
on the subject of tuberculosis, showing what is being 
done around the globe in the fight against the scourge 
from Alaska down to the Cape of Good Hope, from the 
Steppes of Northern Russia to the diamond fields of 
South Africa. Equally as world representative were the 
delegates and visitors, the committee lists registering 
I,250 representatives from over 30 foreign lands and 
over 1,500 from the various States. They were ap- 
pointed by Germany, where the government has taken a 
hand, and where diphtheria anti-toxin had its birth; 
from Denmark, where a practical plan is in operation 
for the immunization of tuberculosis-infected cattle; 
from France, Spain, Belgium, Russia, South Africa, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, ete. They met in 
seven sections, for the consideration of the scientific, 
social, and economic phases of the problem. There was 
a section for visiting nurses, for public health officials, 
for sociologists, for philanthropists. “Sickness and In. 
validism Insurance,” open-air schools and farm colonies 
were discussed along with the ‘‘Biology of the Bacillus” 
and ‘‘The Anti-Tuberculosis Programme Co-ordination 
of Preventive Measures.”’ 

These international conferences focus facts that are 
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saddening and facts that are encouraging. They reveal 
the conditions and they demonstrate the remedies. 
200,000 deaths annually in the United States and 
40,000 in England and similar ratios elsewhere is a terrible 
record which makes consumption the leading cause of 
death in all lands; but against this dark background is 
shown the light of the fifty per cent. decrease in England 
since new methods were introduced and the healing of 
seventy per cent. of all cases in Germany, figures dupli- 
cated in other places. 

No disease, it is brought out, is so easy to prevent; 
and through the congresses on tuberculosis thousands 
the world around are enlisted in fighting dust, in waging 
a pure food campaign in warfare against alcoholics and 
narcotics, proprietary and patent medicine abomina- 
tions; and they are getting a knowledge of right ways of 
living and of the value of God’s sunshine and fresh air, 
which must react to the ultimate moral and spiritual bene- 
fit of the whole world. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Reislods Evolution in the Bible.* 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Under the old view of the Bible—that is, under the view 
which prevailed before the advent of modern Biblical 
scholarship (or what is*known as the ‘‘Higher Criti- 
cism’’)—it was not possible to find in the Bible anything 
which could properly be called moral and religious prog- 
ress on arly considerable scale: there was no evidence that 
the religion of Israel was an evolution. 

This was because we were under the delusion of radi- 
cally false ideas as to the origin and age of many of the 
Biblical books, and, consequently, fundamentally erro- 
neous conceptions of Israel’s national and religious history, 
Much that was really earliest we thought latest, and 
much that was really latest we thought earliest. Of 
course, this created confusion everywhere. The old 
view of the Bible, founded on tradition and imagination, 
which regarded the world as created six thousand years 
ago (instead of millions of years, as we now know), and 
Genesis as the earliest book of the Old Testament (in- 
stead of one of the latest), and the so-called Mosaic laws 
as written by Moses (instead of seven or eight centuries 
after Moses’ death), distorted and reversed the history 
of the Hebrew people in much the same way that the 
history of a man would be distorted and reversed if we 
had the doings of his manhood presented to us as those of 
his mature years, and the events of his old age represented 
as those of his youth. 

Not until the new Biblical scholarship came on the 
scene was there any light. But the patient researches 
of a hundred years, carried on in many lands, has at last 
brought order out of chaos. It has given us the essen- 
tial facts as to the origin of the various Biblical writings. 
As a result, we now know which are history and which 
are not. We know which are earlier and which later in 
date. We can now trace the real history of the Hebrew 
religion and the Hebrew people, not, indeed, from 
Adam and a Paradise Garden, or from Noah, or even 
from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,—for all the far-off 
region represented by these names we now understand 
is one of legend, tradition, and dream,—but we can trace it 
with a considerable degree of certainty from Moses, and 
with much clearness from David and Solomon, on and 
down to the age of the New Testament. And what does 
that history show? Confusion, decadence, retrogres- 


*One “2 the on he bible: 1 to the gtd gee Enlarged Edition of Mr. 
he Bible: Its < Shan ent Character,” which is soon to be 
published 2s the American Unitarian 
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sion? No. It shows order, sequence, continuity. The 
operation of the laws of historic cause and effect and a 
remarkable progress. The progress was notfuniform, it 
was not uninterrupted,—no human progress ever is —but 
it was real, persistent, never long checked, and, in its 
results, extraordinary. We now see that the religion of 
the Hebrew people in Palestine was a growth as natural 
as the growth of a tree,—a development which at last we 
are able to trace almost as clearly as we can trace the 
development of the Papacy in the Middle Ages or of 
Protestantism in modern times; an evolution of unsur- 
passed interest, which has exerted an influence upon the 
world probably greater than any other religious evolu- 
tion known. 

Perhaps all this may be best shown by a brief histori- 
cal summary or chronological ‘‘bird’s-eye view” of 
Israel’s whole career in Palestine, such as the Biblical 
scholarship of our day enables us to construct. In the 
epitome which follows, the aim is to trace the various 
steps of the progress or evolution in their order, and thus 
obtain a connected view of the whole. ae Bee 

The earliest ancestors of Israel of whom®we are able 
to get any trace are Semitic tribes. seemingly some of 
them held in temporary bondage in Egypt, perhaps others 
wandering nomads in Arabia. Their civilization is low, 
their morals are crude, they are polygamists, their wor- 
ship is fetichistic and polytheistic, their gods are fierce 
nature forces. Human sacrifices are not unknown among 
them. 

Under the leadership of Moses, Jehovah (Yahveh) 
becomes Israel’s tribal God, the tribes swearing alle- 
giance to him at Sinai. He is crue: and vindictive, but 
certain moral elements come early to be associated with 
his character. He is represented by no image. ‘The 
““Ark’’ is his home. While it is thought proper for other 
nations and peoples to worship their own tribal or na- 
tional gods, the people of Israel are forbidden to worship 
any God but their own. 

The tribes invade Canaan, which they regard as their 
‘‘Promised Land,’’—promised them by Jehovah. ‘The 
conquest of the country proceeds slowly. The wars 
catried on are brutal. There is much massacring of 
conquered enemies, women and children as well as men, 
at the reputed command of Jehovah. By degrees the 
nomadic gives place to the settled agricultural life. 
Gradually the tribes draw nearer together. Social and 
moral conditions somewhat improve. But there is still 
much worship of idols and of Canaanitish gods. Jehovah 
himself is worshipped under the form of a pull. 

Under Saul and David the tribes are consolidated and 
become really a nation. David and Solomon build in 
Jerusalem a Temple to Jehovah, yet the worship of other 
gods flourishes: there are even horrid rites (the offering 
of children) to Molech. Elijah and 
Elisha (ninth century B.c.), Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
and others (eighth century) and lead in a fierce war 
against idolatry. It is ‘Jehovah against Baal.” The 
prophets more and more emphasize the moral element in 
religion, and declare Jehovah to be a stern and holy God 
demanding justice and truth. There is a partial reforma- 
tion under King Hezekiah (about 710 B.c.), and a more 
effectual one under King Josiah (621), and yet the old 
evils tenaciously persist. 

The hard and bitter experiences of the Captivity, like 
purifying fires, finally destroy idolatry; and from this 
time on Jehovah is the sole object of worship. The in- 
fluence of the priests increases. Priestly laws are elab- 
orated. The prophets, Particularly the “Great Un- 
known,” the so-called ‘‘Second Isaiah,” comfort the 
people and keep alive their hope of return to their own 
land. The character of Jehovah is elevated and more 
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fully endowed with ethical elements. He begins to be 
thought of as not confined to Israel. He is becoming a 
God of Love. Worship grows more pure and spiritual. 

A company of zealous Jews return from Babylon to 
Jerusalem: they rebuild the Temple and then the walls 
of the city. Under the influence of Ezra, legalism be- 
comes dominant. Priestly regulations multiply. The 
authority of Moses is exalted. The canon of ‘‘The Law” 
is established. Thus Bible-making begins. The Temple- 
worship is greatly elaborated; rites and forms increase; 
at the same time many noble religious hymns (pre- 
served in our book of Psalms) are composed. The Church 
absorbs the State. Prophet-religion gives way to priest- 
religion. The eyes of the people are more and more 
turned to the past. The religion of Israel becomes 
‘‘Judaism’’—founded on a book. 

Yet synagogues multiply, and their influence is liberaliz- 
ing. Noble protests against the growing ecclesiasticism 
and pleas for freedom and breadth are written, like 
the books of Ruth and Jonah. ‘‘Other-world’’ ideas 
come in from Persia. The broadening influence of 
Greek culture is felt. Under the stimulus of Greek 
thought there is a rich development of ‘‘Wisdom Litera- 
ture,’’ as seen in the books of Proverbs and Job, and the 
apocryphal Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of Solomon. The 
Jewish sects (Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes) arise 
and become influential. A second canon, that of ‘‘The 
Prophets,” is formed. * The fires of patriotism, love of 
freedom, and zeal for the national religion blaze high 
under the heroic Maccabees. ‘‘Messianic’’ hope is 
kindled in many quarters. Apocalyptic books, like 
Daniel and Enoch, are written, adding to the flame of 
that hope. Many psalms, some of them breathing a 
spirit of universality and of deep spirituality, are written. 
The tallest souls are coming to think of Jehovah as a 
‘“‘Father.”” While in some quarters there are intense 
fanaticism and intolerance, in others there is a growing 
spirit of cosmopolitanism such as no previous age has 
known. 

The thought is arising in many minds that Israel has 
a mission to the whole world,—that Israel’s God is also 
the God of the Gentiles, and that Israel’s faith should 
be given to all nations. Lofty ethical and spiritual ideas, 
much like those which soon will be preached by Jesus, 
are being taught by Rabbi Hillel and others, and they 
find a wide welcome. Many influences are preparing 
the way for a movement like that which Jesus will in- 
augurate. 

It is plain that the men who received the message of 
Jesus and gave it to the world were much inferior to their 
Master in religious insight. Only imperfectly was he 
understood (the fate of all greatest teachers). His utter- 
ances as transmitted to us are fragmentary, more or less 
distorted, and mixed with much that cannot have come 
from him. And yet much is clear. In him the prophetic 
spirit of the Old Testament finds a glorious rebirth. 
He is in the line of Amos, Hosea, and the Second Isaiah; 
and he surpasses, overtops, his predecessors. His relig- 
ion is the best religion of the Old Testament, but carried 
to a still more complete development. He is not free 
from the limitations of his time, as is seen in his belief 
in demon-possession,the speedy approach of the ‘‘end 
of the world,”’ and much else. But he is a spiritual seer, 
a great prophet soul, a religious reformer with a burning 
message, a mighty lover of men, truly a ‘‘teacher sent 
from God.” 

His all-overmastering thought is love. His central 
gospel is, ‘‘God the universal Father, and all men 
brothers.’”’ His aim, from which he never swerves, is the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven (the reign of 
love and purity and peace) in the hearts of men. His 
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mountain summit teachings are the Beatitudes, the Lord’s 
‘Love your enemies,’’ the Golden Rule (indeed, the whole 
Sermon on the Mount), ‘‘I was hungry and ye gave me 
meat,’ ‘‘Whoso would be great let him be a servant,” 
the ‘‘two great commandments,” the parables of the 
Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, and his own 
prayer in Gethsemane, ‘‘Father, not my will but thine 
be done.” In Jesus the splendid line of Israel’s prophets 
culminates. In his teaching and life the religion of the 
Bible finds its finest efflorescence: his gospel of God’s 
Fatherhood and Man’s Brotherhood is the climax and 
consummation-of Israel’s ethical and spiritual evolution 
of more than twelve centuries. 

We shall never understand the religion of the Bible 
until we begin to conceive of it as an Evolution, and the 
Old and New Testaments as the many-sided and many- 
voiced literature in which all phases and stages of that 
Evolution from lowest to highest are portrayed. 

Where, then, in the Bible should we go for ethical 
standards, for truest views of God, for the most perfect 
rules of life and conduct? ‘To all parts alike? Certainly 
not. To the lowest? Never. Where then? To the 
best, and to these alone. Always to those parts which 
show the Evolution most advanced, highest, nearest its 
completion. In the Old Testament to the greatest 
Prophets and to the loftiest and purest of the Psalms. 
In the New Testament to the highest utterances of Paul 
and John and Jesus, but, above all, to Jesus. And even 
in Jesus there are better and best. We must go to the 
best even in the Gospels. 


Under the Big Tree. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


When Hank Monk in the early days ‘‘put him through,” 
as he was driving Horace Greeley among the Rockies, 
he was ambling at the pace of a lady’s palfrey, compared 
with the way we were put through between Raymond 
and Wawona. At least it seemed so to us. The stage 
driver had to reach the post-office at 4 P.M. under penalty 
of a fine, and we paid his penalty in the form of tearing 
down the mountains at break-neck speed, stopping only 
long enough to see the spot where the last ‘‘hold-up” 
took place when the stage-coach was robbed of all the 
money and jewels that the eight passengers possessed, 
and the bandit escaped and is still at large, with $1,500 
offered for his capture. After forty miles of this wild 
driving we decided to escape the last few by abandoning 
the coach and walking the four miles into the Mariposa 
Grove, one of the best in California. The driver assured 
us that a cabin was near the entrance where probably 
we could find shelter for the night. If not, there was no 
dwelling within eight miles. 

It was a* beautiful walk through the giant pines and 
cedars with the afternoon sun slanting in through the 
tall, straight tree trunks; and we were soon near the en- 
trance, for the four miles on foot made a restful period 
after the jouncing of the coach. The thud of horses’ 
feet halted us, and down the forest way came two trig 
soldiers in their cheerful khaki colors. They were Uncle 
Sam’s bonnie soldier laddies who are on duty in the 
Grove to patrol and guard the treasures of the woods. 
To our disappointment, but not dismay, they said the 
cabin, which was two or three miles away at the other 
side of the grove, was locked, and there was no other 
spot to lay our heads; for it was forbidden ‘‘to camp” 
in the grove. They had authority to turn us back, for a 


further walk of eight miles to Wawona, but they had not 
the heart. 
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“Take our cabin,” said one. 

“And what will you do?’ we asked. 

“Oh, any old place is good enough for a soldier,’”’ was 
the prompt reply. 
> “Go right on, you will find the cabin; make yourselves 
at home; take anything you find that you want. There 
is a fire in the stove, and coffee and beans cooking; 
water on the table and candles on the ledge. We shall be 
back at ten o’clock.” 

Away they sped on their beautiful steeds, and in® ten 
minutes we were the sole possessors and guardians of the 
most marvellous grove that ever lifted its head toward 
heaven; for, if science and the Bible chronologist are both 
right, these trees had been growing two thousand years 
when the forbidden tree was sprouting in the Garden of 
Eden. 

It is a great thing to be born with a spark of romance 
in one’s breast, and to keep it aglow for more than sixty 
vears, so that with such a breath as blew through the aisles 
of Mariposa that September afternoon it could be fanned 
into a brilliant glow, as brilliant as the golden light that 
soon began to gild the West. Hand in hand we wan- 
dered among the magnificent giants, whose stature of two 
and three hundred feet so closely compared with their 
enormous girth that we could not really appreciate their 
greatness, especially as their forest neighbors were ‘pines 
and cedars whose height was scarcely less,—magnificent 
trees, all of them. 

The deepening shadows warned us to prepare for our 
bivouac, for we had no intention of turning the soldier 
lads out of their cabin. We borrowed from one of their 
beds a poncho, which we spread on the ground at the foot 
of a great tree, filled an empty burlap oat bag that we 
found with soft oat straw for a pillow, and, lo! our bed was 
ready! 

The camp-fire by a great rock was smouldering under an 
iron rack on which the beans and coffee were steeping. 
On a rough-hewn table were the dishes of the last meal— 
I grieve to say unwashed! It seemed but a natural 
thing, in return for our hospitable reception, to heat water 
and wash the dishes, and spread them out to dry. Then, 
brightening up the fire with cones and some wood which 
one pair of our arms chopped with a wicked-looking 
double-bladed axe, we sat down to enjoy the romance of 
it all. A box nailed on to a tree trunk was the soldiers’ 
cupboard with the sugar, canned milk, and butter we 
had been told to. use at our own sweet will. But we had 
brought a frugal meal in a knapsack, pifion nuts, grapes, 
and bread and butter. How good they tasted, sitting on 
the stones by the camp-fire, the darkness dropping lower 
and denser as the minutes fled! And, oh, the stillness, 
the majesty, the solemnity, of the great forest with its 
million protecting arms spread above us! To be sure, 
there was the possibility of a stray bear, a mountain lion, 
or a noisy coyote invading our solitude, but we wasted 
no time infears. The night on the train, the forty miles’ 
drive, and the long walk made ten o’clock seem far away 
for bed-time, even in the fascinating light of the fire. So 
we let it burn low for safety; and, when the gray ashes were 
spreading a blanket over the coals, we lighted our candle 
and found our way to our sentinel tree, where we wrapped, 
if not the ‘‘drapery of our couch,” at least the drapery of 
our Tyrol Loden, about us, and lay down to sleep with 
the stars peering at us through the branches and a soft 
wind stirring our own silvery locks. 

Moved by compassion one of the soldiers returned 
before ten. We heard the tread of his horses’ feet in our 
earliest dreams, and his halloo of surprise at finding the 
cabin empty. Again he tried to persuade us to sleep 
there, but the open air to us seemed preferable. So_he 
brought a tent canvas and spread it over us, which I am 
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bound to say was most welcome; for a late September 
night some seven thousand feet above the sea nipped our 
noses before morning, and we should have been cold with- 
out it. As it was, it was a glorious night, and sleep was 
deep and refreshing, so that by six o’clock we were 
astir and ready for the new day which broke in sunshine 
and warmth. 

We had had but one serious interruption to our repose. 
Just as we had composed ourselves beneath the canvas 
and sweet slumber was again sealing our eyelids, we were 
harshly aroused by the rattle of wheels and a loud voice 
calling out, ‘‘Where’s the old man with the woman who 
came into the grove this afternoon?” 

My heart was in my mouth for half an instant. Could 
Uncle Sam have sent to arrest us? We could not deny 
the impeachment: we were ‘‘the old man and the woman!”’ 
We laughed in our sleeves at the thought. The soldier 
answered the summons and came over with his candle 
lantern, made out of a tomato can, to tell us that the 
proprietor of the hotel at Wawona had sent forus. But 
to get up from sound sleep at nine o’clock and drive eight 
miles in the darkness to be shut up in a hotel bedroom, 
only to drive back in the morning to see the trees! Perish 
the thought! We declined with thanks, as unavailable, 
after the approved editoriai formula which still clings to 
us. Only ve et armis could they have got us into that 
coach again. 

The morning sunshine enticed us to wander about 
among the great sequoias and the beautiful pines. We did 
not forget our hosts, but our farewell for them we had to 
leave between two plates. We hope they were not asphyx- 
iated in the little cabin where we left them sleeping, with 
door and windows shut tight! 

After several miles’ walk in the grove, studying the 
trees at every angle and photographing many of the best, 
including the grizzly monarch, with its million feet of 
lumber in its giant frame, we threw ourselves beneath 
a tree and rested ten minutes, making a fine breakfast 
of a few pifion nuts and half an apple each,—not an 
apple of discord, but one good enough to have come from 
the Hesperides, and almost as yellow. 

The trail of eight miles from the grove to the charm- 
ingly situated hotel at Wawona is one of the most beau- 
tiful imaginable, in shade the whole way, down hill, but 
not too steep, and through such solemn forest aisles that 
we felt it was sacred ground. Only once did we pause, 
by the side of a mountain stream, to bathe our hands and 
faces and to brush the last oat straws from our tangled 
hair. By half-past ten the bubbling fountain of Wawona 
was before us, a good dinner and a twenty-six miles 
glorious drive into the valley of the Yosemite, where 
‘‘Julia”’ and ‘‘Matilda,” two stalwart mules, were munch- 
ing their oats preparatory to carrying us in the morning the 
fifteen miles up and down the wonderful trail to Glacier 
Point, one of the most entrancing rides, or tramps, that the 
world can furnish, and unchanged in beauty and grand- 
eur since we first scaled those lofty heights some twenty 
years ago. 

One of the pleasures of travel is the unexpected, which 
always happens. A stranger, whose mule was next in 
line with us, before the day was over (though up till 
then not a word had been uttered to intimate that 
either was a clergyman) remarked to the man of our 
duo, ‘‘I believe that I announced from my pulpit in 
Oakland that you are to speak there next Sunday night.” 
And the prophet spoke truth. The goal of our long 
journey was Oakland, where the State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections was to be held; but the Big 
Trees and the Valley Beautiful and the Delectable Hills 
were the sources of inspiration by the way. 

YOSEMITE. 
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Our Knowledge of God. 


BY REV. JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY. 


Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection ?—Jos xi. 7. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘Little flower of the crannied wall” ex- 
presses at once our heart hunger for complete knowledge 
and the limitations of logic touching ultimate truth. We 
are to-day under the incitement of keen literary criticism 
and scientific research, and we are seeking for reasons 
for many of our cherished beliefs which shall be more in 
accord with the demands of the scientific spirit. At the 
centre of all religious belief is our faith in God, but we 
are asking again the old question, Can we be absolutely 
sure that there is a God? The Zeztgeist is demanding 
demonstrative knowledge of God. Dr. C. F. Dole, in a 
most helpful tract, asks, ‘‘Can we be as sure of the fact 
of God as we are sure of the existence of our friends 
whom we see and talk with every day?” Rev. W. S. 
Meaker, in his article in the Christian Register of Septem- 
ber 3, thinks that we must face the question, ‘‘Whether 
there is any way in which the existence of a personal 
God can be conclusively demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of a mind accustomed to scientific investigation.” Rev. 
F, J. Gauld urges the church ‘‘to give the age a theology 
to match its science.’”” Again, Dr. Townsend urges that, 
“if the old arguments for God, freedom, and immortality 
have failed us (as they have), we must find new and truer 
ones.” 

Perhaps it is too great a task to attempt demonstra- 
tion,—proof that precludes denial or such reasoning about 
God as leads to absolutely certain conclusion. There 
have always been sane, wise, and good men who have 
doubted and even denied such existence; therefore that 
there is no God is at least thinkable. In other words, 
it is not as clear asjthat the angles of a€triangle are equal 
to two right angles. 

It is not necessary to believe that all the old argu- 
ments are useless to us. It would be strange if, with 
the recasting of all other thought, the best of the old 
arguments could not be restated so as to be more in accord 
with other world thought, and it would be stranger still 
if, in the intensity of the general world progress, some 
new arguments should not be educed from time to time 
that shall make more rational the intellect, the demands 
of the heart for faith in God. 

_Every man who. does his own thinking is likely to have 
his period of (1) accepting all impressions and state- 
ments as true, particularly those of his own kindred, 
associates, and schools. ‘The little girl insisting that her 
counterfeit coin was good because her papa made it is 
strikingly illustrative of children of larger growth. (2) 
Again, the man who thinks for himself has his period in 
which he desires that others shall know what he has 
learned, and he demands that his claims shall be accepted 
as true. But this claim is often met on the part of others 
with an equally emphatic denial that he is stating 
apodictic truths, this usually being followed on his part 
with a rejoinder in the nature of a claim to demonstrate 
his statements. (3) Next follows a casting about to 
determine whether he is really on a solid foundation. 
He, unfortunately, takes as his test, Can I demonstrate 
these things? and to his dismay he generally finds that he 
cannot demonstrate anything outside of pure mathe- 
matics. Here is where many make shipwreck of faith. 
This not infrequently results in scepticism touching all 
truth and ultimate reality, and very commonly in (4) 
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an effort to demonstrate the impossibility of all demon- 
stration or the claim of some agnostics to know that they 
cannot know. (5) Finally, the man comes to realize, 
with Descartes, that as a thinking being he at least 
exists, and that after all life is more than demon- 
stration and the body of thought than formule, and 
that, touching ultimate reality, the mind’s own claim to 
a rational interpretation of the external world, and its 
own desire to act as though a God were present in the 
world about it, is the best proof of God’s existence; that 
to assert his freedom and exercise it is to possess it, and 
that to live for immortality is to be sure of finding it. 
In the last analysis ‘‘the things which hold him with 
deepest conviction are not the certainties of logic, but 
of life,’ and that ‘‘God is not demonstrated by any- 
thing, but is implicit in all things.” 

This demand for demonstration is not new. History 
repeats itself. The eighteenth century was most in- 
sistent on demonstrating everything. Kant undertook 
to meet the demands of the dogmatic philosophy of 
Wolff and Leibnitz and demonstrate the existence of 
God. In his essay of 1763, ‘‘Der einzige miédgliche 
Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des Daseyns Gottes,”’ 
he discusses with respect the design and cosmological 
arguments, but ‘admits that these are only proofs (Be- 
weise), while his new form of the ontological argument 
he insists is a real demonstration. It has ‘‘mathemati- 
cal precision and is capable of that rigor which one seeks 
in demonstration.’’ But the school of Hume and Berkeley 
was making well-grounded objections to all the attempts 
of the dogmatists, and Kant soon found that even his 
new form of ontological argument was not equal to a 
demonstration. There follows a period of speculative 
scepticism in which he renounces the old methods, con- 
vinced that they are ‘‘purely dilectical.”” Later in the 
great ‘‘Kritik der reinen Vernunft,’”’ he satisfies himself 
that neither absolute proof or disproof is possible touch- 
ing God, freedom, or immortality. But still later, in 
the ‘‘Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,” he argues that in 
the balance of speculative reason practical considerations 
of life may be allowed to decide for God, freedom, and 
immortality. Kant, therefore, reached finally his settled 
period of faith-philosophy when positive, practical rea- 
son declared, ‘‘I am morally certain that God exists,” 
and in which Kant is compelled to believe in God, in order 
to have a guide in the investigation of nature, and in 
both God and the future life, in order rationally to main- 
tain his moral principles and life. There seems little 
hope at present of our getting far beyond the Kénigsberg 
philosopher. 

What we may call the negative argument is helpful to 
many people, and especially as a preliminary to the posi- 
tive proofs. For instance, on the atheistic theory we 
look into the objective universe, and we are forced to 
witness chance or blind force working for obvious ends, 
non-intelligence creating intelligence, and fatality pro- 
ducing ideas of freedom. Again, when we turn to man’s 
subjective world, we find among men generally, as 
Schleiermacher pointed out, a keen sense of dependence 
in the needs of the mind, in the forebodings of conscience, 
in the cravings of the affections, and in the instinctive 
reverence for sacred books, whereas there is in the wide 
universe around no intelligence to supplement the limi- 
tations of the intellect, no moral being to inspire these 
high behests of conscience, no supreme love on which 
man may stay his highest affection; and, though we all 
worship in some manner every day, there is no being 
intelligent enough to accept or sufficiently worthy to 
receive our reverence. As Prof. B. P. Bowne says: 
‘‘When we come to the human forms, we find a curious 
set of illusions. Most of them necessarily believe that 
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they are free, whereas they are not free. Most of them 
necessarily believe themselves responsible, whereas no 
one and nothing is responsible. Most of them necessarily 
believe in a distinction between right and wrong, whereas 
there is no distinction. Most of them necessarily believe 
in duty, whereas automata cannot have duties.” 

But, turning to some positive proofs, how can we state 
them so they will, in some measure, accord with the 
scientific thought of the day? First, it is undeniable 
that there is everywhere present force, energy, some great 
underlying cause of phenomena. Spencer was speaking 


for the scientific world when he said, ‘‘We are ever in the 


presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed.”” Now if God be another and a better 
word for this force, then he is in our presence now as 
much ashe has ever been. If God ever existed, he exists 
now; if he is anywhere, he is here; if such a being was 
ever operative in creative or evolutionary force, he is 
now; if he is in secondary causes, he is acting through 
these as the primary cause of all. Second, it is clearly 
manifest that this force is one and not many. If God be 
the correct name for it, there is but one God. ‘‘Science 
has dug a grave and buried in it beyond possibility of 
resurrection both polytheism and idolatry.’’ In the 
third place, it is admitted that all the manifestations of 
this energy are intelligent. The great scientists are a 
ufiit on this point. Tyndall, referring to the invariable 
hexagonal principle that is inexorably bound up with 
the crystalline form of snow and ice, says, ‘‘Thus in a 
region withdrawn from the inattentive eye we find our- 
selves surprised and fascinat@éd by the methods of nature.” 
No scientist has ever created any intelligence in the 
universe. All the laws and principles so familiar to us 
now existed while man was a savage. He gradually 
grew and discovered these laws. He gradually came to 
think in terms of the Intelligence of the universe, to think 
its thoughts after it. Fourth, this energy is ethical. In 
the many conflicting forces of the world this point is not 
so clear on the surface and requires reflection. Indeed, 
many, in observing the inexorable working of the law 
of natural selection, affect to be dismayed by the apparent 
non-moral in nature. It is inevitable that in the evolu- 
tionary plan the weaker shall perish; but do we not too 
often accentuate this sudden and even tragic passing 


‘of a series, and not sufficiently consider its lifetime, 


when it was coming on in force and joyously fulfilling its 
mission? If it be true not only that the fittest survive, 
but that every succeeding series in plants, birds, lower 
animals, and man, is really fitter to survive, and that they 
are each and all, as a rule, better related to their environ- 
ment, have more of sentient comfort, how can we escape 
the conclusion that there is at the heart of things both 
intelligence and moral content? Says John Fiske: 
“When from the dawn of life we see all things work to- 
gether toward the evolution of the highest spiritual attri- 
butes of man, we know, however the words may stumble 
in which we try to say it, that God is in the deepest 
sense a moral being.’”? Individual men and organized 
society are both living by moral ideals which the wisest 
have not been able to show were originated by men, 
individual or collective. When we have made all due 
allowance for the real or apparent exceptions which prove 
the rule, unquestionably the nature of things is on the 
side of righteousness. ‘‘Blessed is the good” and ‘‘The 
way of the transgressor is hard” are not true because 
they are in some book. They are in all the books of the 
world because they are eternally true in the universe. 
Fifth, this unitary, intelligent, and ethical force is pro- 
gressive in its operations. It is not only moral, it is 
obviously a progressive righteousness. The philosophy 


of history clearly reveals one ‘‘ever-increasing purpose 
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through the ages,” one ‘‘far-off divine event toward which 
the whole creation moves.” Man’s course has been zigzag, 
but the true perspection will ever reveal moral progress, 
inspired by ideals other than man’s own. Matthew 
Arnold speaks more from the standpoint of science, history, 
and philosophy than from that of the mere religionist 
when he says, ‘“There is a power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.’ The historian must allow 
a deal of poetic license to see truth forever on the scaf- 
fold and wrong forever on the throne. Truth is ever on 
trial. By this token it progresses, but it is not hung at 
cross-road. Wrong may be said to be on the throne 
to-day in many of our American cities wherein ’tis money 
that makes the mayor go, but we have plenty of good men 
for these thrones if we want them. On the other hand, 
in the widest survey of history there is ever manifest the 
History is 
his story. If it would be demonstrated that there was 
no God, history would still be godly; for men have ever 
acted as though there was a God, and in the great con- 
flicts and crises things have adjusted themselves and 
righted themselves as we should expect them to do if 
there were a righteous God. Napoleon said God was with 
the heaviest battalions, which, of course, were French; 
but there are many people who believe that on a certain 
strategic day God was with those battalions and artillery 
companies and made them so much heavier with a super- 
natural downpour of rain and consequent mud that they 
could not be readily moved, and so he was with them as he 
was with Pharaoh in the sea. This faith is not scientific, 
but we cannot escape the implications of it as revealing 
the race conviction that in the fulness of time the 
despoiler is despoiled, the thief robs himself, and the 
murderer kills himself before he kills any one else. 

This, then, is the kind of reasoning that is most effec- 
tive with the so-called scientific turn of mind, and it is effec- 
tive; for, while scientists, as a class, hold widely diver- 
gent views in the field of faith, they are generally be- 
lieversin God. Dr. Victor C. Vaughn, dean of the medical 
department of the University of Michigan, said recently: 

“Atheists among educated people do not exist. That 
God is a distinct personality, who, if appealed to in the 
right spirit of prayer, will set aside the laws of nature, 


_the scientist does not believe; but he believes in an im- 


personal God who exists in all things, matter or energy, 
in every molecule, in every object.” As to whether 
God be personal will depend upon our definitions. 
Thoughtful men exclude now all corporeal and material 
content; but so much of personality as is involved in 
self-knowledge, self-control, and the manifest exercise 
of power to righteous ends is implicit in the above con- 
ception of God. Herbert Spencer once said to Dr. M. J. 
Savage, ‘‘There is no reason why we should not think of 
the Eternal Power as being as much above and beyond 
what we mean by personality and consciousness as we 
are above and beyond vegetable growths.” 

What now, in brief, is the moral argument for God 
which was the basis of Jacob’s faith-philosophy and 
Kant’s primacy of the practical reason? In a word, it is 
the assumption that reason and righteousness are at the 
heart of the universe, and that whatever is needed to 
explain rationally the external phenomena and the com- 
plete nature of man is given. God is needed to explain 
the universe and the complex nature of man, therefore 
God is. Man is instinctively led to regard the universe 
as rational and truthful, and that it is comprehensible as 
such to man. Now it may be granted that logically it 
is as easy to conceive the external universe as self-ex- 
istent and eternal as it is to conceive of God as self- 
existent and eternal; but, when we come to ask for an ex- 
planation of the universe for its meaning, then it is that 
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there arises the need of something else than self-existent 
automata. Infinite intelligence alone can give meaning 
to atom and star and crystal law. ‘‘To believe in God 
is to believe that there is a wise and good purpose within 
and behind our lives and our world. To love and 
serve God means simply that we shall try to make that 
purpose ours.”” The other phase of the argument is that 
from the complex nature of man, man finds himself not 
only intellect, but will, conscience, emotion, and aspira- 
tion that are not complete in themselves and demand for 
their highest development and consummation of their 
highest ideals some infinite and immaterial world ground. 
Now man says, What any entire nature aspires after and 
responds to and feels accountable to must be real. In 
the last analysis man and his incompleteness without 
God are the proof of God and his completeness which 
includes man. As. Dr. Ames puts it, ‘‘Man is the evi- 
dence of God, and the best man is the best. evidence.’’ 

There remains to be noted the argument which I shall 
call spiritual empiricism. All the above arguments are 
addressed largely to the intellect; but do we not have a 
more direct appeal through our spiritual aspirations and 
a more satisfying response to our quest for God? ‘‘Canst 
thou by searching find out God? canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection? It is higher than 
heaven; what canst thou do? It is deeper than the grave; 
what canst thou know?’’ We cannot catch our sense of 
dependence upon a God under the microscope, we are 
not able to get the linear measurement of the soul’s 
aspiration for him, nor the troy weight of our ecstasy 
when we awake in his likeness; but are they not real to 
the complete consciousness of man? Can we not confi- 
dently feel what we cannot figure? May we not safely 
divine what we cannot demonstrate? Neither logic nor 
figures may satisfy the intellect, but the great mystic 
souls of all the world have assured us what we may verify 
for ourselves,—that we may have an inward knowledge of 
God. As we read in the ‘‘Over-Soul’”’ ‘‘When we have 
broken our god of tradition and ceased from our god of 
rhetoric, then may God fire the heart with his presence.” 
Surely I shall not know God any better by seeking rea- 
sons for doubting his existence. It is not enough to 
satisfy the intellect that there is nothing irrational in the 
assumption that such a being does exist. Then we 


inay open the soul for the influx of the divine Presence. © 


May I ‘‘experience’”’ God? May I cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with him? Suppose, when I have satisfied as best I 
can the reason, I shall reverse the telescope and look with- 
in. Iam encouraged to do so by the ‘‘visions”’ of Isaiah, 
the ‘‘trances”’ of Socrates, the ‘‘conversion’”’ of Paul, the 
“‘aurora”’ of Behmen, the ‘‘illumination’’ of Sweden- 
borg, the ‘‘experience’’ of John Wesley, Emerson’s 
“ineffable union’’ of man with God, and Jesus’ ‘‘oneness 
with the Father.”” Tennyson exhorts,— 


“Speak to him thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet— 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’ 


May I not cultivate the acquaintance and ‘‘practise 
the presence of God’’? We have heard of rare men and 
charming women. People who have seen them and 
enjoyed their acquaintance tell us much about them. 
Our social nature goes out in a wish that we might have 
that knowledge. Now there are certain things that we 
can do: we can go where these people live, we can seek 
in a legitimate way. By many methods we can seek to 
develop: that acquaintance till we not only are sure of 
their existence, but are fully convinced that to know them 
better is to be better—to enrich all our life. This is in 
short the story of every exalted friendship: it is thus 
we come to all pure alliances in the family relation. 
How, then, can we know God by personal experience, and 
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shall we find that to know him is life eternal? There 
are certain things which we must and may do. These 
are indicated by a devout attitude of mind, by such 
terms as prayer, meditation, reading sacred books of the 
holiest and wisest of our fellow-men, ‘‘going into the 
silence,” into the secret place of the Most High. In the 
last analysis knowledge of God is a personal experience. 


“Would you believe in the Presence Unseen, 
In life beyond this life? Be still; 
Be stiller yet, and listen, Set the screen 
Of silence as the portal of-your will. 
Relax,-and let the world go by unheard 
And seal your lips with some all-sacred word. 


“Breathe ‘God,’ in any tongue—it means the same; 
Love absolute; think, feel, absorb the thought; 
Shut out all else, until a subtle flame 
(A spark from God’s creative centre caught) 
Shall permeate your being, and shall glow, 
Increasing in its splendor, till you know.”’ 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


England and Rome. 


There at the banquet those great Lords from Rome x 

Strode in and claimed their tribute as of yore; 

But Arthur spake, ‘‘Behold, for these have sworn 

To fight my wars and worship me as king. 

The old order changeth to give place to new, 

And we that fight for our fair father Christ, 

Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 

To drive the heathen from your Roman wall, 

No tribute will we pay.” So those great Lords 

Drew back in wrath, and Arthur strove with Rome. 
—Idyls of the King. 


Education. 


We have a good habit in America which we sometimes 
carry to an absurd excess. 

As in old times, if anything went wrong, the critics 
‘‘threw it upon the King,” the easy-going talkee, talkee 
people, when anything goes wrong, throw it on public 
education. 

I know I do. When the ‘‘Roxbury Horrors” break 
the glass in my hot-beds, I say it is because moral edu- 
cation is neglected in the schools which the boys attend, 
that too much time is spent there on ordinances of ser- 
vice, and not enough on the sin of breaking glass. 

We had a woman at our Alliance meeting once, to tell 
us about the defects in the education of women. She 
thought the girls were not the equals of their grand- 
mothers in household duties, and her remedy was to 
introduce gridirons into the public schools and teach 
them all how to broil a steak there. 

In the same way, when the Encyclical proposes that 
the Bishop of Rome shall direct what books are to be on 
the shelves of the town library in Podunk, the optimistic 
American, and the average leader writer, says, ‘‘Oh, 
our great system of public education will take care of 
all that nonsense.” 

Now here comes a suggestion from a very wise man, 
who has a better chance to see men and women in their 
every-day work than most of us do. He makes a 
serious criticism on the general conduct of the public 
schools, which bears quite hardly on this theory that they 
can do everything. 

It is Mr. N. O. Nelson, the successful founder of 
Leclaire, in an article on the fields of labor open to young 
men in America. Mr. Nelson says that in our schools 
and in our factories men and women lose the habit of 
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doing. He says that the American of olden time—on 
the farm—united learning with doing. He says that in 
the factory training and in the school training of to-day 
men and women of the same stock do not unite learning 
with doing, that they cannot apply what they learn. He 
says that America in 1807, a hundred years ago, was more 
competent to establish new states in the wilderness than 
America is now. 

“T know what Iam talking about. I have seen it done 
over and over in all parts of the United States. In the 
course of a hundred years the entire frontier of the 
United States, continually moving westward, was settled 
by people under less favorable circumstances than can 
be had now anywhere and everywhere between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The whole trouble lies in people 
having been educated by the hiring system away from 
efficiency and educated into ignorance instead of knowl- 
edge and made sickly instead of healthy. They are not 
fit to take hold of opportunities. 

“T make a standing offer of a complete farm, including 
horse and cow, for any man to work on without any 
charge whatever, simply maintaining the place and the 
stock in as good condition as he got it. I am glad to 
give that opportunity to any one who wants it. It has 
been made fully known in one locality where I myself 
opened such a farm and opportunity. So far I have had 
three takers. It is as good land and far better oppor- 
tunity than my parents found in Missouri sixty years 
ago, which they regarded as quite favorable. I have also 
made a standing offer to supply capital for any set of 
union mechanics who will start business, manage it them- 
selves, make an even divide of the proceeds, and I will 
charge them nothing for the use of the money, they simply 
in one way or another guaranteeing that they will not 
eat up or lose the capital I furnish. I have had no 
takers. 

“These ‘test tube’ proposals illustrate, as well as prove, 
that the wage-earning people have become unfitted for 
making use of opportunities. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that we take to acting upon this 
statement of Prof. Patten, that it is only the extension 
of opportunity, the growth of efficiency, the spread of 
knowledge, and the increase of health that can cause 
poverty to disappear and give a secure income to every 
family. Nothing else can do it. My earnest endeavor 
has been more and more devoted to this doctrine. The 
worst part of the wage system is its effect on the people 
who work for wages. 

“Tt would be better, very much better, if all of the un- 
used land in the settled regions were opened to settle- 
ment as freely as the original homestead. We should 
dispossess the non-using owners more justly than we did 
the Indian non-users and to much better purpose. Yet, 
as this will not be done, a few tens of millions of people 
can get on the land, good land, in any part of the United 
States, at a price very little above the value of the 
improvements, a price much below the cost and value 
when public improvements are taken into account. 
Efficiency is much more the thing needed than oppor- 
tunity and knowledge, for these we have in very good 
supply. 

“There is plenty of land for use in the United States 
with or without reclamation of desert lands by irriga- 
tion or swamp lands by drainage. All that is needed is to 
put efficient people on it and farm it full instead of half.” 

Observe that this proposal was published in two 
journals of wide circulation. In six months’ time Mr. 
Nelson had received three’ applicants, and only three. 

It was in this last year when there were so many ‘‘un- 
employed.’”’ And of the ‘‘unemployed’”’ there were 
three in all America who thought themselves able to take 
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one of Mr. Nelson’s farms. Or, if they were competent, 
they did not want to blister their hands or to wet their 
feet! There were plenty of men and women who could 
stand before a power loom, and wait until a thread broke, 
and then could mend it—and wait until another thread 
broke. But there were only three who thought them- 
selves fitted for the widely varied occupations of a dairy 
farm. 

Mr. Nelson puts it in this way :— 

‘‘The life of a youngster will be influenced very largely 
by the civilization of his country and the spirit of the 
neighborhood in which he is born and grows up. ‘This 
shows itself specifically in how he learns to think and do 
things. If, as a boy, he plays on the street, goes with a 
gang, is kept in a school-room during the school period, 
goes to work at casual jobs when he is fourteen or sixteen,— 
or, still worse, if not until he is eighteen or twenty,—he 
hasn’t learned the first principle of efficiency. He has 
been consistently taught inefficiency. He is at great 
disadvantage to then begin to learn. He is as awkward 
as a colt in harness. He has to be broken in very much 
like the colt and is thereafter very much like the broken 
horse. This explains the advantage that farm boys 
have in almost anything they undertake. They have 
learned efficiency from their childhood, not by over- 
work, but by having a chance to see things done and doing 
them. In spite of the rudeness and crudeness of many 
farm surroundings, the farm boy is commonly more 
efficient than the town boy.” 

When my friend Col. Mayhew visited Sybaris, they 
asked him about our system of schools, saying that they 
knew Mr. Webster, when a boy, went to school three 
months in winter and three in summer. ‘‘I was about 
to say that we know now how to train more powerful 
men than Mr. Webster, but the words stuck in my throat.’’ 

I was once addressing four hundred teachers, or per- 
sons preparing to teach in a normal school. I said that 
there was not one of those young gentlemen or ladies 
who could not teach what seventeen bushels of wheat would 
cost when wheat was worth thus and so a’peck, or how 
much barley would cost, or how much oats. And yet I 
said not one in four of them would be able to tell which 
were oats or which were barley or which were wheat if I 
mixed those grains and showed them together. They 
laughed good-naturedly, and intimated that what I 
said was true. 

We hear a good deal about putting the round peg into 
the round hole and the square peg into the square 
hole. 

Mr. Nelson’s essay tempts one to ask whether we do 
get our share of all-round men. ‘The success of the first 
hundred years of ‘‘the United States’ is due to the all- 
round man whom we could bring forward in those days. 

Epwarp E. HALe&. 


How indestructibly the good grows, and propagates it- 
self, even among the weedy entanglements of evil!— 


Carlyle. 
n & 


So great a happiness do I esteem it to be loved that 
I fancy every blessing both from gods and men ready to 
descend spontaneously upon him who is loved.—Xeno- 
phon. 
ad 


When my reason is afloat, my faith cannot long remain 
in suspense, and I believe in God as firmly as in any other 
truth whatever; in short, a thousand motives draw me 
to the consolatory side, and add the weight of hope 
to the equilibrium of reason.—Kousseau. 


$420 
Literature. 


‘THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN. By 
H. Perry Robinson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net.—This book the 
reviewer has found not only valuable, but 
interesting enough to take away in vacation 
to read aloud. Mr. Robinson has had ample 
opportunities to know England and the 
American people. His object in writing is 
to make them better acquainted with each 
other and to aid in bringing about a closer 
alliance between what he calls the two great 
Anglo-Saxon .nations. He takes occasion, 
as he passes, to criticise the writings of sev- 
eral foreigners who have studied our Ameri- 
can problems and discussed them with more 
or less intelligence. Dr. Emil Reich he thinks 
has contributed but little of value to the 
discussion. Prof. Miinsterberg he treats 
with more consideration, bit thinks that he 
often errs in his judgments because, as 
German, he does not see the point and mean- 
ing of some things that, to an Englishman, 
would be perfectly intelligible. His com- 
ments on the superficial judgments of Mr. 
H. G. Wells are very entertaining and sat- 
isfactory. Mr. Wells has the ear of the pub- 
lic, but a more worthless book than his it 
would be hardly possible for a man of his 
ability to write. Mr. Robinson sees and 
deplores, as all good men do, the outbreaks 
of moral perversity in American life, but 
he does not, therefore, lose his mental bal- 
ance. He puts in their right relations to 
each other past delinquencies and present 
criminalities, and justifies his statement 
that, on the whole, there has been a wonder- 
ful improvement in the commercial morals 
of the American people since the Civil War, 
and that England has little cause to boast 
over her superiority. When he entitles his 
book A Comparative Study of the Peoples 
of the Two Great Anglo-Saxon Nations, he 
does not forget the elements that are not 
Anglo-Saxon which enter into the compo- 
sition of the United States, but he claims 
that the dominant ideals, to which all for- 
eign elements are adapting themselves, are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Whether his book will 
help to bring about such an alliance as he 
advocates we cannot say; but most certainly 
his book will help both Englishmen and 
Americans to understand better the life- we 
ate leading, the ideals which are shaping 
our action, and the course which progress 
is likely to take. Without agreeing with 
every statement of the writer, it is a pleas- 
ure to read and to commend such a book. 


BUILDERS OF A UNITED Iraty, By Rupert 
Sargent Holland. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2 net.—In the efforts of the scat- 
tered Italian states to form a united Italy 
many forces were fused, each with its own 
spokesman, its own direction and endeavor. 
Alfieri, influencing public life, was the dis- 
coverer of the new national life. ‘It was 
as though a people who had forgotten their 
nationality suddenly heard anew the stories 
of their common folk-lore. The race of 
Dante, of Petrarch, and of Tasso spoke 
again.’ Of him Massimo d’Azeglio wrote: 
“He discovered Italy, so to speak, as Co- 
lumbus discovered America, and initiated 
the idea of Italy as nation.’’ Manzoni, the 
man of letters, brought the vital turning- 
point in the historic battle of classicism 
with romanticism, uttered prophecies that 
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came true, and taught his people how to find|Mrs. Jackson has written much for Sé. 


independence. Gioberti, the philosopher, 
seemed almost to have found the solution of 
Italy’s troubles when he wakened intellect- 
ual Italy by publishing IJ Primato d’ Itaha, 
denouncing the evils of the times, preaching 
redemption, and teaching that the Church 
should mean religion, not statecraft. Manin, 
greatest hero and sincerest patriot of Venice; 
lived through stirring times and made his 
people worthy of liberty. Then came Maz- 
zini the prophet, Cavour the statesman, 
Garibaldi the crusader, and Victor Emman- 
uel the king. Each is a link in the chain: 
each, to be comprehended, needs the others. 
This is the story that Mr. Holland has told 
in a succession of admirable studies, each 
accompanied by its portrait, and all illustra- 
tive of that spirit of Italy which as the 
dedication repeats, “‘calls to men in all lands 
like the charmed voice of their own history.” 


Epear ALLAN Por. By John Macy. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents.— 
The Beacon Biographies aim to give brief, 
readable, and authoritative accounts of the 
lives of Americans who have impressed their 
personality on the history of their country 
or the character of their countrymen. It 
must fairly be said that this aim has been 
well fulfilled in the twenty-eight or more 
volumes that have appeared. A sketch of 
Poe is justified by the revival of interest in 
him and his writings, and Mr. Macy has 
shown himself in every respect a capable, 
fair, and interesting biographer, giving the 
reader a right view of the man as seen by 
one ready to take all the circumstances into 
account. Instead of representing him as a 
brilliant youth going down hill to an early 
death, or a man superlatively wicked, he 
shows him as a weak man with a great brain, 
small in his failings, plunged by ill-luck and 
faults of temper into a bad hole at the be- 
ginning of his manhood, and trying to fight 
his way out of it with considerable pluck. 
He makes clear some of the reasons why 
consideration of his services to American 


[literature have too often been neglected in 


acrimonious discussion and 
emphasis of his shortcomings. 


exaggerated 


\ 


THE SPRING CLEANING. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. New York: The Century 
Company. 50 cents.—The Queen Cross- 
patch Stories, of which this is the fifth, have 
the genuine Burnett flavor. How the im- 
perious manager of the fairy service, who 
works seventy-five hours a day, hurried 
things along last April that there might be 
primroses for Jane Ann Biggs to sell in the 
streets of London on Primrose Day, is a 
story that every small girl will wish to know. 
These little books are particularly attrac- 
tive in form as well as in substance, thus 
affording absolutely satisfactory but inex- 
pensive Christmas gifts. 


WEE WINELES AT THE MOUNTAINS. 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25.—In the fourth of the 
Wee Winkles Series the small heroine cele- 
brates her seventh birthday, and her brother 
Wide-awake, not less important in the 
story of their summer in the mountains, is 
ten. They play games, have adventures, 


By 


learn lessons of bravery and self-control, 
and, in short, as the publisher’s note truly 
says, “The whole summer is a feast of fun.” 


Nicholas children, and that in itself isa good 
recommendation. 


Cousmn CINDERELLA. 
Cotes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This variation of the inter- 
national novel gives us a heroine from Can- 
ada, whose triumphant career in the mother 
country includes several new features. The 
story is told mainly in bright conversation 
without startling incidents or subtle under- 
currents. Incidentally one may pick up 
hints of the management necessary when 
one takes London lodgings and bits of ad- 
vice useful to Americans. 


By Mrs. Everard 


THE Top oF THe WoripD. By Mark E. 
Swan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.—This is the fanciful extravaganza, 
done into narrative for small children and 
illustrated with pictures by Henry Mayer. 
The wishing-post that grows at the top of 
the world fulfils its destiny, and Maida goes 
through her kaleidoscopic adventures with 
spirit and satisfaction just as in the play 
Small readers will be doubly anxious now to 
see the story acted out. 


Miscellaneous. 


Palmer Cox domesticated the Brownies 
among us, and Gelett Burgess introduced 
the strange and fearsome Goops. Caro- 
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[Memorable Sermons No 17] 


JOHN MILTON 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


Reprinted from the Works of Channing in 
recognition of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of John Milton, which falls on Decem- 
cer gth, in the hope that it may be made general 
use of by our Ministers and Churches, Sunday 
School, Clubs, Alliances in due observation of the 
day. The pamphlet is bound in the colored 
covers characteristic of the “Memorable Ser- 
mons’’ series, and, with its 40 or more pages, is 
adequate in both scope and appearance. 


Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS MEMORABLE SERMONS No, 17 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers of 
the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Boston, September 22—27, 1907. 
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LARGE OCTAYO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price One Dollar; postage 23 cents additional 


Address: ; 
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lyn Wells’s favorites are The Happychaps, 
“the teeniest, weeniest race that ever lived 
in any place.’ ‘They are kin to the elves, 
gnomes, and fairies; but the Skiddoodles, 
their guests on certain happy occasions, are 


“the queer little things 
Who live in the rushes or hide under logs,— 
Water-beetles and dragon-flies, turtles and 
frogs,’’ etc. 

Miss Wells’s original humor and the ingen- 
iously amusing pictures of Harrison Cady 
make the adventures of these small crea- 
tures hilariously interesting. Their town 
Jollipopolis was the centre of the most de- 
lightful celebrations. ‘The book is published 
by the Century Co. ($1.50). 


Among the amusing gift books of the sea- 
son must be noted Cupid’s Almanac, ‘Three 
printings of it were necessary to supply the 
initial demand of booksellers before it 
reached the public at all. It is the result 
of the collaboration of Oliver Herford and 
John Cecil Clay, who seem to have exchanged 
parts with artistic versatility, Herford hav- 
ing drawn some of the pictures and Clay 
written some of the verses. Cupid is repre- 
sented as the master of hearticulture, and 
the flowers and plants are catalogued in 
approved fashion, ‘The Proposal plant, the 
Cosey Cornia, the Poker plant, and others 
are described and their appropriate treat- 
ment noted. The almanac is dedicated 
to lovers and lovers of lovers, and the authors 
say: ‘‘In bringing out this little book we feel 
that we are doing a great service. We know 
it is needed: the world has needed it for a 
long time.” It is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 90 cents net. 


The Bibelot for October (Portland, Me.: 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains ‘ Maeterlinck 
as a Mystic,” an essay by Arthur Symons, 
reprinted from that writer’s The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature. The subject is cer- 
tainly most interesting. In Maeterlinck’s 
plays, everything, one feels, is made up of 
suggestion, of a symbol which far outruns 
the thing acted or spoken. An old blind 
man sitting at a table, certain, though he 
cannot apprehend it by any bodily sense, 
that death is approaching; a girl and her 
lover lost in a wood, in the dark maze of 
things, of forces and circumstances, which 
neither they nor any one can understand; 
people beating against a door, whose open- 
ing they fear,—these are like windows giv- 
ing upon life’s almost impenetrable strange- 
ness and mystery. And, though ‘The 
Treasure of the Humble” and ‘‘Wisdom 
and Destiny’’ are somewhat less symbolical, 
the secret more open, here as well there is a 
brooding upon the riddle of the universe 
which,’ though the secret may remain un-| 
guessed, shall result in a calmness and con- 
fidence that can confront every untoward | 
circumstance that may overtake the soul. 
This essay is full of felicitous touches and 
wise discriminations, as in a comparison be- 
tween the mysticism of Emerson, which | 
the author considers somewhat erratic, and 
that of Maeterlinck, who “has greater com- 
mand of that which comes to him unawares, 
is less at the mercy of visiting angels.’ Mr. | 
Symons ranks the “prose of the essays, 
which is the prose of a doctrine,’ as “‘in-| 
comparably more beautiful than the prose 
of the plays, which was the prose of an art.” 


Indeed, whoever wishes to get at the real 
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Capt. Thomas A. Scott 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


76 pages. 60 cents wet; by mail, 
66 cents. 


Volume V. of ‘‘ True American Types” Series. The 
real and eventful life-story of the deep-sea worker and 
wrecker who was an intimate friend of and fellow- 
laborer with Mr. Smith for many years, and the original 
of the character of ‘Caleb West” in ‘‘Caleb West: 
Master-diver.” ; 


The Higher Sacrifice 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


54 pages. 80 cents et; by mail, 
86 cents. 


An appeal to college-trained youth to forego selfish 
or personal ambitions, and to devote their money- 
getting power to the higher service of the common good, 
although they thereby sacrifice many opportunities 
for satisfying the legitimate tastes and inclinations 
fostered by their higher education. 


16mo. 


I2mo, 


Sons of the Puritans 


I2mo. 244pages. $1.50 wet ; by mail, $1.60. 


Brief biographies of George Frisbie Hoar, Morrill 
Wyman, Horace Gray, Charles Franklin Dunbar, 
Phillips Brooks, Francis Channing Barlow, Henry 
Sturgis Russell, Roger Wolcott, William Eustis Russell, 
Charles Eliot, and William Henry Baldwin, Jr., 
written by men in many cases of equally large reputa- 
tion. 


A Book of Prayers 
By CHARLES GORDON AMES 
I2mo. 136 pages. $1.50 zet, in cloth; 
$2.50 mez, in flexible leather; postage, 10 

cents additional. 


Prayers by the minister of the Church of the Disciples 
in Boston. They cannot fail to be of high service to all 
who in private or public worship seek the fitting expres- 
sion of human need and divine aspiration. 


SECOND 


Cloth, r2mo, 


home. 
whatever would blur this impression is omitted. 


to the readings suitable for various occasions. 


PUBLICATION 


NEW AUTUMN PUBLIGATIONS 


The Soul of the Bible 


Edited by ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


532 pages, $1.25 vez, by mail $1.35. 
16mo, ‘gold overred edges, narrow margins, boxed; $1.60 et, by mail $1.65. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE aims to bring together in the order of the books of the Bible passages from the 
Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha that are of perennial worth, arranged as synthetic readings. The 
result is a volume not of mere selections, but of Scripture readings, admirably adapted for use in church, school, and 
This volume differs from other books of Bible selections in that it follows certain principles not hitherto 
observed. The readings are presented in true literary form, poetry and prose being properly distinguished, wherein 
each reading is a literary unit, dealing with but one subject, and calculated to make a definite religious impression: 
i Each reading is cumulative in interest, concluding with a relig- 
ious, but not a rhetorica!, climax, which leaves in the hearer’s mind a sense of moral elevation and completeness. 

The value of the book is enhanced by a complete index, in which are found references to topics, to persons, and 


The first edition was promptly exhausted, and a large second printing has been called for. 
generally recognized as the most satisfactory work of its kind that has yet been published. 
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Some Memories. 
By ROBERT COLLYER 
12mo. 248 pages. $1.25 wet; by mail, $1.35. 


Delightful reminiscences, rich in experiences, with 
quiet but irrepressible veins of humor and tenderness, 
memories ‘‘so interwoven with my life through the 
fifty years they touch the sunshine and shadows, the 
sorrows and the joy.” 


The Sea of Faith 


By MILTON REED 
Ili pages. 80 cents wet; by mail, 
87 cents. 


An outline of the part which faith has played in the 
history and development jof..man, and of the place 
which it should properly occupy in the religious thought 
and action of the present time. 


Iz2mo. 


Paul 


By W. WREDE 


I2mo. 163pages. $1.00 zet ; by mail, $1.09. 


The aim of this volume, the second of the series of 
translations from noted German theologians, is not 
to give a biography of Paul, but to characterize his 
personality, ministry, religion, and historical signifi- 
cance. 


Where the Light 
Dwelleth 


By ROBERT COLLYER 
283 pages. $1.40 met; by mail, 
$1.50. ; 


A volume of splendid sermons, the spiritual fruitage 
of a long life of high thinking, helpful preaching, and 
noble living. 


I2mo. 


EDITION 


Thin paper edition, full flexible leather, 


The volume is 


DEPARTMENT 


of one who has been called, perhaps rather 
flamboyantly, ‘the Belgian Shakespeare,”’ 
yet who is certainly one of the most sugges- 
tive and interesting writers of our day, 
should, read Mr. Symons’s appreciative and 


| discriminating essay. 


Books Received. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


Old Andover Days. By Sarah Stuart Robbins. 
The Peed at: Pure Delight. By Rev. George A. Gordon, 


| 

| The Practice of Immortality. By Washington Gladden. 
The LoveWatch. By William Allen Knight. 

| The Face Angelic. By Hiram Collins Haydn, D.D., 


} _LL.D. 
/ The Valley of Troubling. By Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
The Blues Cure. By Delia Lyman Porter. 
The Story of the Child that Jesus Took. By Newman 
| Smyth, 
| Whence cometh Help. By John Wright Buckham. 
The Signs in the Christmas Fire. By William Allen 

Knight. 

From Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 

| Twelve Lessons in the Fundamentals of Voice Production. 
| By Arthur L. Manchester. $1 postpaid. 
; From Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
| Levels of Living. By Henry Frederick Cope. $1 net. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York, 
| The Age of Shakespeare. By Algernon Charles Swin- 


D.D. 
ligh behin teran i . By Willi Alle burne. $2 net. 
ae the *wubticty of the ‘ut woes THe aight ae aio i oi’ ‘i Gilbert weet By Will N. Harben. $1.50. 
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The Dome. . 
Good Hunting. 


Table-leg Jungle is dark and still, 
There’s snakes in the Carpet Glade, 
And lions and tigers on Sofa Hill, 
But I’m never a bit afraid. 
My dog, I know, is a trusty brute, 
And I’ve got a gun that’ll really shoot. 


Once there was Indians under the bed, 
But I hunted ’em all away; 
There’s elephants hiding there now instead,— 
They’re perfectly safe to-day. 
?Cause I’m near the cavern of Easy-chair, 
And I scent the track of a Teddy Bear. 


If I was like nurse or like baby Sis, 
What never has fired a gun, 
I guess I wouldn’t be brave as this! 
They’d both of ’em cry and run. 
But I'll stalk him down and I'll shoot him 
through, 
And I’ll make him into a Teddy stew. 
—Burges Johnson, in ‘‘ Everybody’s.” 


Larry Panniko. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


One very pleasant day Mr. Mason and 
Bob were driving together out in the coun- 
try. The quiet roads were sometimes sunny 
and warm and sometimes shaded by many 
trees. They saw only few people; but, 
when going up a long hill, slowly, they met 
a large boy and girl in a pretty light-yellow 
wagon drawn by a beautiful gold-colored 
horse with white mane and tail. Bob looked 
at them; and, after thinking hard, he said 
to his father, “That was Larry Panniko.’ 

“Larry Panniko?” 

“Yes,”’ said Bob; ‘‘and that was his sister 
with him.” 

“VYarry Panniko, Bob? Who is he?” 

“My friend: I’ve had him for a long time.” 

Mr. Mason did not talk for a minute or 
two, then he asked: “‘Where have you 
known that boy, Bob? Where does he 
live?” 

“Well, he lives, I think, in a large house, 
yellow and white,—a great many horses 
there and chickens and pigeons and dogs 
and kittens, and—er—his father and mother 
and his sister.” 

“You’ve been there?”’ 

“No. This is the first time I ver saw 
Larry Panniko, ever in my whole life. And 
this is the first time I ever saw his own horse 
and wagon and harness and whip and sister, 
and that white dog in her lap.” 

“Oh, I thought you said he was a friend 
of yours,” 

“Well, he is; but I never saw him: he’s 
a friend in my mind, you know, my own 
mind, I thought of him, and I named him, 
and I have him in mind.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Bob and his father drove along peacefully 
for some time without talking. Bob was just 
leaning back, thinking. After a while his 
father asked him if he was glad that he had 
seen Larry Panniko, and Bob said yes, he 
was, 

“But I don’t suppose I shall see him 
again, ever: we never did meet him before, 
and I suppose we shan’t meet him again. 
He has a lovely horse, hasn’t he, daddy? 
Did you ever see such a horse as that before ?”” 

“Don’t believe I ever did—like a fairy- 
story horse.” 


“Yes,” said Bob, ‘Did you ever see such 


saying ‘Ho, Dan!’ 
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a shiny wagon as that, and such a long whip? 
And you never saw such a white, curly dog 
before, did you?” 

“It was a beauty, wasn’t it?—curls white 
as snow.” 

“His sister’s name is Lily.” 

“ Oh visnites 

“He’s good to his sister; he takes her in 
his wagon; he lets her ride on his dandy 
horse; he gives her things. He dragged her 
on his sled last winter.” 

“He did!—she’s heavy, too.” 

“Yes, she’s heavy. And he gives her— 
everything she wants—always. He never 
made her cry in all her life.” 

“Well, that’s fine! He’s a good driver, I 
noticed.” 

“Ho, he can beat anybody in horseback 
riding!—jump right over fences, high—and 
right across the brook, of course—back and 
forth across the brook, like lightning, he 
can.”’ 

“He never shoots birds, does he?” 

“No, he never shoots birds. Once a man 
asked him to go and shoot birds with him, 
and he wouldn’t go—Larry Panniko wouldn’t 
go astep with that man. But he can shoot, 
fine! He could shoot a bear, any time.” 

“Ts he good to all those animals at his 
home ?” 

“He is, he’s always good to every single 
animal that he has; and to his mother— 
he’s always good to his mother.” 

“He is! Well, then, I’m glad you have 
him for a friend: he’s a fine one to have.’ 

“Yes, that’s why I have him.” 

“He’s a good one! Maybe you’ll tell me 
some more about him another time.” 

“T might,” said Bob. 


With Wit and Will. 


“Ho, Dan!” 

The low, back chamber under the eaves 
was dark as Egypt, and twelve-year-old 
Dan hugged the bed-clothes up to his ears to 
shut out the sound of his “‘rising-bell.’’ He 
didn’t want to get up yet. 

“Ho, Dan! Ho, Dan! Ho, Dan!” It came 
persistently, right through the bed-clothes. 
Dan’s big brother Dave was the alarm-clock, 
and, once he began, he never got done striking. 

“Ho, Dan! Ho, Dan! Ho, Dan!” 

The alarm-clock was shaving now, and 
called as his occupation permitted. 

‘Oh, hold on!” cried a disgusted voice 
from the bedroom, as Dan took the floor with 
a thump that showed both he and his temper 
were ‘‘rising.”’ 

“AM reght!”” responded Dave, cheerfully. 
“When you begin saying ‘Hold on/’ I'll stop 
But it’s a hurry call, 
you know, this morning, This is the day 
you're starting out to seek your fortune.” 

‘ON errand boy!” 

“Bottle-washer—anything. You've got 
the chance to see what kind o’ stuff you’re 
made of, and, if you’re the right kind of a 
chap, you'll do it, too. The kind of work 
you do doesn’t count, it’s the way you do it. 
Got that? You're all right, young feller! 
You didn’t steal the name you go by, Never 
was a Ringgold yet that didn’t make good 
when he got a chance. Father was the best 
and trustiest man in the mill to the day he 
died. We boys have got to make good on 
that reputation—see? gAnd, besides, while 
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I should begin to sort o’ droop and fade away, 
you know,” suggested the big brother, grin- 
ning cheerfully at his healthy six-foot reflec- 
tion in the tilted twelve-inch looking-glass. 

“Humph!” grunted Dan, jeeringly; but 
an uncomfortable lump suddenly swelled in 
his throat, and a stout, ‘‘I’d do it!”’ suddenly 
said itself in the heart he wouldn’t show by 
daylight even to Dave or his mother. 

“Black those shoes, Bub!” called Dave, 
as Dan was starting down the stairs. “My 
kit’s out. in the back shed—do a good *job 
with it. Makes a lot o’ difference ’bout being 
hired sometimes. And say, boy,’’—clutching 
his shoulder as he stopped on the landing,— 
“just remember, will you, that you're in 
training for the Man of the Family!” 

That was Dan Ringgold’s ‘‘speeding’’ 
from his big brother for the world of business. 
Fourteen is the age limit for leaving school, 
but Dan had a special dispensation for that 
year to go and learn the hardware business, 
Seeing that he was doing well enough in his 
school work to be ready for ‘“‘high school’’ 
before the average age of entering. Dave 
favored it, and his mother had agreed when 
the boy came home and announced that he 
had “‘got a job, if his folks would let him!” 

“Good-bye, good boy!” was his mother’s 
smiling send-off at the door-step as she 
opened the door for him. She knew well 
enough what an eventful morning it was for 
him, and she had saved up a last word that 
he would remember. “‘Everybody ought 
to have a motto, Danny! Did you know 
what father’s was? I guess you were too 
little to remember. ‘With wit and will’— 
that’s it. He used to say that would carry 
you through anything. Don’t forget it!” 

He had to make a dash for the car, for 
the hardware store was a good two miles 
away, and it opened early. 

‘‘When I’m out o’ bed time enough, I can 
walk,” he said to himself, ‘“‘but not if I’d be 
late. Wonder what they’ll set me doing 
first off?” 

He did not have to wonder long. There 
was an instant call for a boy of his size and 
appearance the minute he had his cap and 
coat off. The calls kept up all the forenoon, 
and what puzzled him the most was that 
they seemed, most of them, to have little 
or nothing to do with the hardware business. 
Were broken boxes hardware? He had to 
move a big pile of those from one end of the 
basement to the other, and then clean up 
the floor that was covered with chips and 
excelsior. He had to clean and scrub a 
showcase and oil the woodwork, and shine 
it up with a silk handkerchief and elbow- 
grease. He had to do a good many other 
things that seemed to have very remote 
connection with ‘‘the business.” But he 
made no objections. He said to himself, 
very sensibly, that that wasn’t what he was 
hired for—to make objections, 

‘‘Where’s that young shaver we took on 
this morning?” he heard the ‘‘boss”’ saying 
irritably on the floor above him, as he was 
tugging away about noon over his broken 
boxes, ‘‘I want that box of brass screws 
sorted out, and I want ’em quick!” 

‘Well, you won’t get ’em quick!” retorted 
the head clerk, laughingly. “The boy that 
upset the little pin-tacks into ’em worked a 
half day at it, till I told him he’d better go 
where he could work by the job, at so much 


I’m all safe to make ends meet for mother |a lifetime; and I guess I’ve put about ‘our- 


and you and Molly for a while yet, still—if 


teen hours into it, off and on. Might as well 
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sell that box for what it will fetch for old 
junk. Never’ll get ’em separated.” 

“Set him at it!” said the “‘boss,’’ briefly. 

This was hardware! ‘“‘A little bit of it 
—fifty million little bits of it!’’ Dan said to 
himself, grimly, after he had worked a while, 
picking out the tiny pin-tacks that stuck in 
his finger ends,-so that he had no trouble in 
finding them, but was able to pick them out 
laboriously, one by one, setting the brass 
screws in another pile as he picked them out. 

“My! but it’ll take me a year!’’ he said to 
himself, wiping his forehead, which was wet 
and glowing in his effort to make haste and 
do what the others had failed on. ‘‘I’ll do 
it, too, if it does take it,’”’ he said, doggedly, 
remembering father’s motto—‘Wzith wit 
and will”—“that was what mother said. 
He never gave up, and I won’t. I will do 
it—I will, see ’f I don’t!” 

And he fell to work again. Suddenly he 

_stopped, and stuck his head on one side and 
whistled softly. 

“See here, sonny, that don’t get the screws 
out!” admonished the head clerk, and Dan 
took his hands out of his pocket, blushing 
deeply. But he only stepped over to a 
counter where he had seen some magnets, 
and picked out a good-sized “horseshoe.” 
Then he came back and deliberately poured 
out the boxful upon a big sheet of brown 
paper on top of the showcase. Then he 
began digging with his new tack-finder, The 
tiny tacks jumped at it as he dragged it slowly 
through the brass-and-iron ‘‘junk-heap.’”’ 
He drew it out fringed with thick clusters 
of them. He brushed them off with his 
hand into an empty box and set the magnet 
to work again. The tack-box filled quickly, 
and soon there began to be a shining heap 
of brass screws ready for the other box. 

Dan couldn’t help whistling softly at his 
success. 

“There was another part to that motto,” 
he said to himself, ‘’Tisn’t all wzll—you 
got to use your wits, and it’s lucky I thought 
of you, you beauty!”’ 

The whistle, however, drew the attention 
of the clerk again, and he looked up in a 
temper, thinking he should find the boy 
dawdling) They had an order for those 
screws, and wanted them badly. ‘The thing 
he saw made him come over to Dan to see 
what he was up to. 

“Well, you’ve got a head on you!”’ he ex- 
claimed, admiringly. ‘‘Here, give me that 
pile you’ve got clear, will you? Right in 
this box, I want ’em,” 

He took the boxful and stepped to the 
door of the inner office. 

“Here’s your screws—part of ’em; and 
the rest’ will be done in a half hour. ‘That 
boy of yours has got a head piece that’s 
worth money. Took a magnet, and did in 
half an hour what I’d been half a day about, 
He’s in on trial, but I guess you'll say he’s 
worth keeping.” 

The “‘boss” did say it. He came out and 
leaned on the counter and watched Dan 
finishing up his job, and chuckled softly to 
see him doit. He did not say much to Dan 
beyond, “‘Good work!” and a word or two 
of that sort. But to the head clerk, who 
also was spending valuable time watching 
the performance, he remarked in a low voice: 

“Guess we can do better than waste him 
on piling up kindling-wood. Shove him 
along as fast as he’ll go naturally. I'll make 
a place for him!” 
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“°Twas father’s motto did it!’’ said Dan, 
joyously, telling mother and Dave about it 
that night at supper.—Anna Burnham 
Bryant, in Zion's Herald, 


Lullaby. 


Sleepy eyes are winking, winking; 

One by one the stars are blinking; 

Now ’tis time, mamma is thinking, 
Baby Blue should be in bed. 


Rosebud mouth is yawning, yawning; 
Lest she oversleep the dawning, 
Comes the sandman with the warning: 
“Baby Blue should be in bed!” 
—Maitland LeRoy Osborne. 


The Hidden Playthings. i 


“What are you children doing?” asked 
mamma in surprise, as she saw Ned and Flor- 
ence packing away their playthings in an old 
trunk in the woodhouse. ‘‘You know Fred 
and Helen will be here to-day, and you will 
want all your things.” 

“That’s the reason we are putting them 
away, mamma. They have the loveliest 
playthings, and we don’t want them to see 
our old things,” explained Ned, while Flor- 
ence wrapped her cherished rag doll in its 
scarlet cloak before it went into the trunk. 
“They would laugh at our playthings, so we 
are not going to show them.” : 

“Nobody shall laugh at you, Polly dear,” 
said Florence, giving the rag baby a last hug. 
“Helen has a doll that came from Paris, but 
she isn’t a bit nicer than my Polly.” 

“Why do you think they will laugh at 
your playthings?” asked mamma, trying to 
keep back a smile. ‘‘Don’t you think you 
are doing a foolish thing?” 

“They will laugh if they see them,’ said 
both children, positively, though they could 
give no reason for saying it. ‘‘Please don’t 
tell them we hid our things.”’ 

So Mrs. Gray promised, and the only 
things left in the corner of the sitting-room 
when Fred and Helen came were Florence’s 
best doll and the train Santa Claus had 
brought to Ned the Christmas before. The 
two children from the city thought these 
very few playthings, but they were too polite 
to say anything, so Ned and Florence got 
along very well that first evening. 

“Oh, corn cobs! Goody!” screamed Helen 
next morning, when they went with Aunt 
Rose to feed the chickens. ‘‘Our kinder- 
garten teacher showed us how to make the 
loveliest cob houses you ever saw when we 
were in the country once before. Do you 
remember how, Fred? I wish I could take 
a whole trunkful home with me.” 

“Course I remember,” said Fred, erecting 
a wonderful house out of the clean red and 
white cobs. ‘‘Now, if we just had some 
buckeyes, we could make a field with sheep 
and cows in it.” 

Florence started to say, ‘“‘ We have plenty 
of buckeyes,”* but she suddenly remembered 


they were in the old trunk, so she closed her | 


lips. Fred had to take grains of corn for the 
animals, so they had to pretend they were all 
tiny pigs and lambs and calves instead of 
horses and cattle. All the children went to 
building houses and churches and schools till 
the granary floor looked like a prosperous 
village. 

“Isn’t it lovely to have such nice play- 
things?” said Fred, when they had to leave 
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the village and go in to dinner. ‘‘I wish I 
could have little boats and things, but there 
is no room in our flat.” 

“Mamma told us how she used to make 
rag dolls when she was a little girl, auntie,’’ 
said Florence. ‘I’m going to try it this 
afternoon if you don’t care.’’ 

“Tm going to get Polly out,” said Florence 
suddenly. ‘I’m sorry she’s been shut up 
all this time.” 

“TI don’t care,” said her brother. “TI 
want my shells and jackstones anyway, so 
let’s open the trunk.” 

“And you hid all these lovely things?’’ 
said the city children, when the rag dolls and 
the home-made furniture and the little tools 
came to light once more, ‘‘ Were you afraid 
we'd break them?” 

“We thought you’d laugh at them,” 
faltered two little voices. ‘‘You have such 
nice ones, and these looked so ugly.” 

“T wish we could have some like them,’’ 
said Helen, hugging Polly. “I’m going to 
make a dolly just exactly like this one any- 
way.” 

“And I’m going to have some buckeyes 
for cows and sheep if there are any more on 
the trees. Just think! We’ve lost a whole 
morning when we might have been playing 
with these nice things. If you hide your 
playthings the next time we come, we won’t 
stay a minute,” said Fred. 

“We never will again,’ said Ned and 
Florence, and they kept their word.—Hzlda 
Richmond,in North-western Christian Advocate. 


Bedroom Conundrums. 

If you woke up in the night thirsty, what 
would you do? IJ,ook under the bed and 
find a spring. 

What would you do for a light? Take a 
feather from the pillow, that’s light enough. 

What would you do in case of fire? Go 
to the window and watch the fire escape. 

If hungry in the night, what would you 
do? Take a roll. 

If you wished to write a letter? 
sheet. 

If you wished a dinner? ‘Take a spread. 

If you were feeling sad, what would you 
do? Look on the bed for a comforter. 


Take a 


The teacher had been reading to the class 
about the great forests of America. ‘‘And 
now, boys,” she announced afterwards, 
“which one of you can tell me the pine that 
has the longest and sharpest needles?” Up 
went a hand in the front row. “Well, 
Tommy?” ‘The porcupine, ma’am.”’— 
Chicago News. 


‘*‘CLEANLINESS’”’ 

Is the watchword for health and vigor, com. 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness.)s SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces he 
sister triumph— . 


| HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


| Aspecial soap which energizes the whole © 
| body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
| exhilarating glow, A// grocers and druggists. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Two profoundly interesting international 
congresses have been held in England this 
autumn, ‘The Congress on the History of 
Religions, in whose organization our late 
fellow-worker, Dr. Jean Réville, was so deeply 
interested, took place at Oxford, the scene 
of the labors of a Jowett and a Max Mueller. 
We learn of this association that its first 
congress was held at Paris in 1900, the 
second, four years later, at Basel, when 
the membership did not exceed 250. At 
Oxford this week it has been well over 
500, and the gathering has been of a thor- 
oughly representative and international 
character. The governments of the United 
States, France, Belgium, Sweden, -China, 
and Japan, with many foreign universities 
and learned societies, were officially repre- 
sented, among the other countries from 
which members came being India, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland, and Denmark. 
The British universities sent strong, con- 
tingents. The university authorities granted 
the use of the spacious Examination Schools 
for the use of the Congress. 

At the opening meeting Prof. E. B. Tylor, 
the eminent anthropologist, honorary presi- 
dent of the congress, introduced Sir Alfred 
Lyell, who was the actual president of the 
session. In his address he gave a brief 
general survey of the history of religions. 
He spoke of four great religions now pre- 
vailing in the world,—Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism, of which he 
would class the two former as religions 
of the West and the two latter as religions 
of the East. His object was to compare 
the political relations, the attitude main- 
tained towards them, from time to time, 
by the states and the rulers of the people over 
which those religions had established their 
spiritual dominion, 

After the president’s address the congress 
resolved itself into the nine sections: (1) The 
Religions of the Lower Culture, (2) China 
and Japan, (3) Egyptian Religion, (4) Semi- 
tic Religions, (5) India and Iran, (6) Greeks 
and Romans, (7) Germans, Celts, and 
Slavs, (8) Christian Religion, (9) Method 
and Scope of the History of Religion. 

One session was held in Manchester New 
College (Unitarian). Among those present 
at the congress were: Profs. F. G, Peabody 
and Morris Jastrow of the United States; 
Prof. C. Von Orelli of Basel; M. Guimet, 
founder of the Guimet Museum of Religion 
in Paris; M. Soloman Reinach; Count 
Goblet d’ Alviella; Rhys Davids; and Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter. The second congress re- 
ferred to was that on Moral Education. 

Among the principal speakers and readers 
of papers were: -Prof, Felix Adler of New 
York, Prof. William Forster of Berlin, Prof, 
Boutroux of Paris, Prof. F. G. Peabody of 
Harvard, who spoke on ‘Social Ethics as 
a University Study,” M. H. Trier of Copen- 
hagen, Prof. Muirhead, Canon Littleton of 
Eton, Father Maher of Stonyhurst, M. 
Buisson of Paris, Rabbi Morris Joseph of 
London, etc. Among the topics treated 
were the various types of schools,—‘‘Char- 
acter Building by Discipline, Influence, and 
Opportunity,” ‘‘The Ethical Value of Self- 
government in Schools,” “Children’s Amuse- 
ments,’’ “The Problems of Moral Instruc- 
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tion,” ‘The Relation of Religious to Moral 
Education,”,etc. Rev. F. J. Gauld gave a 
specimen moral instructive lesson in Eng- 
lish, and Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris a 
similar one in French. All the printed mat- 
ter of the congress, including the report, can 
be obtained from the general secretary, Mr. 
Gustav Spiller, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, England, by application 
and enclosure of 5 shillings. 

Two more Dictionaries of Religion are 
announced. ‘The first is ‘‘Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart’ (Religion in 
History and at the Present Day). ‘The edi- 
tor is D. F. M. Schiele, of Tiibingen, the gen- 
eral editor of the valuable series of Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, to which 
we have called attention in this column, The 
Dictionary, of which the firm of J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck) of Tiibingen is the 
publisher is to be in four or five volumes. 
The whole work will have cost about $25 
when completed in 1g11. On the title 
page the names of Profs. Gunkel and Otto 
Scheel appear as collaborators with the edi- 
tor, and each principal department of the 
dictionary has a special editor,—Gunkel, 
of the Old Testament; Heitmiiller, New 
Testament; K6hler, Church History; Mul- 
lert, Ecclesiastical Biography of the Nine- 
teenth and the Present Century; Gunkel and 
Schiele, Non-Christian Religions; Troeltsch, 
Dogmatics; Scheel, Ethics; Wobbermin, 
Apologetics; Baumgarten, Practical The- 
ology; Schian, Ecclesiastical Law and Poli- 
ties; Oskar Siebeck, Social Science; Schiele, 
Education; Neumann, Art; Weber, Music; 
Baumgarten, Present-day Religion. Among 
the contributors to this last section are 
Herrmann, Rade, Troeltsch, and Weinel. 
Under the section for Church History we note 
the names of Wernle of Basel and Kriiger of 
Giessen, At least one part of the Dictionary 
is to appear every month. The numbers 
are not to be had separately, and are only 
issued to subscribers for the whole work, 
but a specimen number, with samples of 
articles and full particulars (including Dr. 
Kriiger’s article on the Apostles’ Creed), 
may be had on application to the publisher. 
This work will represent the modern historico- 
critical school, and may be commended to 
all liberal religious thinkers. 

The second work is the ‘Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Etiics,”” published by Messrs. 
T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh, of which Dr. 
James Hastings is editor, and the first vol- 
ume of which has just appeared. 

- “The Encyclopedia,” says the preface, 
“will contain articles on all the religions 
of the world and on all the great systems of 
Ethics. It will aim; further, at containing 
articles on every religious belief or custom 
and on every ethical movement, every phil- 
osophical idea, every moral practice. Such 
persons and places as are famous in the his- 
tory of religion and morals will be included. 
The Encyclopedia will embrace the whole 
range of Theology and Philosophy, together 
with the relevant portions of Anthropology, 
Mythology, Folklore, Biology, Psychology, 
Economies, and Sociology.” ~ 

It will consist of ten volumes. The price 
will be 28 shillings net a volume. A re- 
markable array of scholars will contribute to 
this work. Thus under the general heading 
of “Ethics, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociol- 
ogy,’ we find among the contributors: 
Prof. Eucken of Jena; Principal Garvie, 
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Prof. Boyce Gibson, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
Prince Kropotkin, all of London; Dr. S. H. 
Mellone, of Belfast; Prof. J. H. Muirhead 
and J. H. Poynting of Birmingham; Profs. 
Royce of Harvard, James Seth of Edinburg, 
Troeltsch of Heidelberg, and Upton of Ox- 
ford. 

A few of the promised articles in the 
Encyclopedia, with their authors, may 
be .also mentioned: ‘‘Agnosticism,” by 
Principal Garvie; ‘‘ Alexandrian Theology,” 
by Prof W.R. Inge; ‘‘Animism,” by Count 
Goblet d’ Alviella; ‘‘ Antichrist,” by Prof. 
W. Bousset, of Géttingen; ‘‘Egyptian Art,” 
by Prof. Flinders Petrie; \“‘Hebrew and 
Jewish Art,” by Mr. I. Abrahams, of Cam- 
bridge; ‘‘Mithraic Art,”’ by Prof. F. Cumont; 
“Bible,” “Miracle,” and “Supernatural,” by 
Prof. Sanday; ‘‘Character,’ ‘“Dualism,” 
“Individuality,” by Prof. Eucken; ‘China,’ 
by Prof. de Groot; ‘‘Crystal-gazing” and 
“Hallucination,” by Mr. Andrew Lang; 
“Philosophical Dogmatism,’’ by Dr. $. H. 
Mellone; ‘‘Fatherhood of God,” by Principal 
Marcus Dods; ‘‘Immanence,” by Prof. A. C. 
M’Giffert; ‘‘Jahweh,”’ by Prof. Driver; 
“Jesus Christ,” by Dr. Fairbairn; ‘“ Pagan- 
ism,’ by Prof. H. M. Gwatkin; ‘‘Schleier- 
macher,” by Prof. Troeltsch; ‘Society of 
Friends,” by Dr. T. Hodgkin; ‘ Unitarian- 
ism,’’ by Dr. Carpenter; ‘‘ Upanishads,” by 
Prof. Deussen; ‘‘ Vedic Religion,’ by Prof. 
A. A. Macdonell. 


The Philadelphia Celebration. 


The Unitarian churches in Philadelphia 
have taken an active part in Founders’ 
Week, the celebration of the two hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the city. Rev. Oscar B. Hawes and Rev. C. E. 
St. John served as members of the general 
committee on Religious Observances. 
Special sermons were delivered in the three 
churches on Sunday, October 4, the opening 
day. At 4.30 p.m. that day great mass 
meetings were held in the six principal parks. 
At that in Rittenhouse Square three thou- 


sand or more people gathered, and Mr, St. 


John was one of the three speakers, the others 
being a Baptist and an Episcopalian, Hon. 
John Wanamaker presiding. 

At 3 P.M, occurred the unveiling of a costly 
and beautiful bronze tablet to the memory 
of Joseph Priestley placed by the Unitarians 
of Philadelphia at the spot where, in 1796, 
Dr. Priestley delivered his first Unitarian 
addresses in this city, and where a few 
months later the First Unitarian Church was 
organized. At this service Mr. St. John pre- 
sided, Mr. Hawes offered prayer, Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley delivered an address, and Dr. 
Joseph May unveiled the tablet. The success 
of this enterprise is largely due to Mr. George 
E. Nitzsche, president of the Furness Club. 

The tablet bears this inscription :— 

“Tn a building of the university of Penn- 
sylvania, which stood near this spot, the 
First Society of Unitarian Christians in 
Philadelphia, being the first church in Ameri- 
ica to adopt the Unitarian name, was organ- 
ized 12 June, 1796, under the influence of 
Joseph Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S., Celebrated 
Theologian and Philosopher, Discoverer of 
Oxygen and Founder of Modern Chemistry, 
Inflexible Defender of Human Rights.” 

On the evening of Tuesday, October 6, a 
mass meeting in honor of William Penn was 
held in the double meeting-house of the 
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Friends on Race Street. The one audito- 
rium seats 1,500 and the other 1,200. Both 
were crowded, and the addresses were given 
ineach, Representatives of sixteen denomi- 
nations, including Roman Catholic and Jew, 
spoke, among them Mr, St. John for the 
Unitarians. This is said to be the first 
occasion in the history of the city when so 
marked an interdenominational demonstra- 
tion has been made. 


The Ministers’ Institute at Templeton. 


' BY REV. ROBERT C. DOUTHIT. 


i 


If a fortunate combination of time, place, 
and the men will suffice to make a great 
occasion, then the Ministers’ Institute, held 
in Templeton, Mass., October 5-8, was a 
great occasion. 

It is hard to imagine a better time for such 
a gathering. All nature seemed to co-operate 
for the pleasure of Templeton’s guests. 
The autumn foliage was at the height of its 
beauty and gave to hillside and wood the 
crowning charm. The ‘golden October 
days”? were none too warm for interesting 
carriage drives or walks and talks along 
Templeton’s highways and byways, and the 
“silver nights’? were just right to evoke 
gentle thoughts and restful sleep. 

That Templeton was especially adapted 
for such a gathering was the universal ver- 
dict. Here in this hill-town village men 
could discuss and answer burning questions 
freely and frankly without the dread of 
startling headlines and garbled and exag- 
gerated reports misstating to the world the 
answer. Those who breathed the atmos- 
phere of Petersham two years ago were 
drawn to Templeton because they realized 
that the material as well as the spiritual 
atmosphere must be largely the same. In 
fact, the atmosphere was so similar that the 
president of the Institute made the not 
unhappy slip of telling several times what 
was being done ‘“‘here in Petersham.” 

Rev. A. M. Lord, D.D., of Providence, 
in the president’s address in response to the 
welcome of the pastor of the Templeton 
church, referred to the place as a sort of sacred 
retreat “where we can find ourselves.’ 

Rev. William F. Skerrye made all visitors 
feel at home not only by the hospitable 
spirit of his address of welcome, but in various 
ways adding by word and deed to the pleas- 
ure of the members of the Institute. Mr. 
Skerrye invited the members of the Institute 
to find some of those things that had brought 
the sense of divine companionship most 
powerfully to him during his years in Temple- 
ton. In the sunrises God Almighty seems 
to reveal just for a minute all his best prom- 
ises to mankind. a 

In the glow of the sunset do not keep 
your eye toward the west, but turn to the 
east where the light is reflected on the dis- 
tant town of Gardner, which seems a veri- 
table city of God. ‘I welcome you further,” 
said he,“ to the quiet simplicity of Temple- 
ton. Here, if anywhere, a man may find 
himself,—here, where for hours only the 
distances speak to you, where for hours only 
the voices that spoke to Jesus speak to you, 
It is for these reasons I am happy to welcome 
you to Templeton,” 

The organist of the Templeton church was 
generous in service, and the church choir 
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kindly contributed to the interest of the 
occasion. Many words of praise, too, were 
heard concerning Templeton Inn, and mine 
host Blodgett and his corps of eager and will- 
ing assistants. Ministers certainly are not 
indifferent to physical considerations, even 
if they make spiritual interests dominate 
their thought and work, and the ample 
Ppiazzas, large reception rooms, reading 
room, writing room, the dining-room with its 
most excellent fare, and the airy sleeping 
chambers made a combination that it would 
seem difficult to improve. 

And when to the time and place were 
added the ministers themselves, it was 
indeed an occasion to delight gods and men, 

The Institute really began at Gardner on 
Monday afternoon. The ways of the in- 
coming brethren converged to such a degree 
that almost half the total number in attend- 
ance were carried on the special car which 
made the trip from Gardner depot to Temple- 
ton Inn. Here friends, long apart, grasp 
each other’s hands,—“ From hand to hand the 
greeting flows, From eye to eye the signals 
run,’”’—new acquaintances are formed as the 
crowd of jolly parsons is carried through 
village and across country. There began 
that happy comradeship which made the 
Institute a season of uplift of heart and will 
and sent its members home with a renewed 
sense of the strength of the fellowship of 
those who are ‘‘seekers of the light.” 

One hundred and seventeen ministers were 
registered at the Inn, and there were besides 
a dozen or more ministers’ wives and other 
interested guests who gave added life to the 
meetings. 

Rev. A. M. Lord, as president of the In- 
stitute, conducted the deliberations of the 
assembly with dignity and impartiality. His 
introductory remarks in presenting a speaker 
were always brief but happy, and suitably 
seasoned with the spice of wit. ‘The pro- 
gramme was carried out with promptitude 
and exactness, and the directors are cer- 
tainly to be commended both for the quality 
and the well-balanced character of the pro- 
gramme. The discussions were usually 
spontaneous and lively, and the five-minute 
rule was administered alike to the lofty and 
the lowly. The retiring officers and board 
of directors deserve the commendation that 
was formally given them by vote of the mem- 
bers assembled in business session. 

The president appointed as a nominating 
committee Rev. D. M. Wilson of Northfield, 
Rev. H. C. DeLong of Medford, and Rev. 
George H. Badger of New York. The com- 
mittee suggested the following list of officers 
for the next two years, and the report of the 
committee was accepted and adopted with- 
out dissenting vote: president, Rev. Merle 
St. Croix Wright of New York; treasurer, 
Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexington; secre- 
tary, Rev, Charles T. Billings of Lowell; 
directors, Rev. A. L. Hudson of Newton, 
Rev. J. C. Perkins of Portland, Me., Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins of Milton, Rev. A. C. 
Nickerson of Plainfield, N.J., Rev. Howard N. 
Brown of Boston, and Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
of Hartford. 

The retiring directors to whom is due a 
large measure of the unusual success of the 
last two meetings are Rev. A M. Lord, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt, Rev. Frederick Gill, Rev. 
C. F. Dole, and Rev. F. A. Christie. 

A resolution was presented by Rev. 


H. G, Spaulding, and ynanimously adopted, | 
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referring to the recent death of Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, during his life a devoted supporter of 
the Institute and always warmly welcomed 
as a speaker at its sessions 

Rev. C. F. Dole presented a resolution 
expressing the sympathy of the members of 
the Institute to the Petersham parish whose 
hospitality is remembered so warmly, in the 
destruction of their church by fire, and con- 
gratulating the parish in the enthusiastic 
loyalty and generous support of its members 
and friends in its time of need. 

The work of the Ministerial Pension So- 
ciety was presented by Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
who spoke especially of the peculiar diffi- 
culty of finding out those ministers who have 
attained the age of sixty-five years and been 
twenty years in active service and thus en- 
titled to a share in the distribution of the 
funds He asked for the co-operation of 
the members of the Institute in this laudable 
endeavor. 

Rey. H. H. Saunderson outlined a prop- 
osition that was suggested at one of the 
meetings for book reviews,—a proposition to 
extend the simple organization so as to help 
the members in their study. It was sug- 
gested that several groups be formed for 
reading in different departments such as 
sociology, history and criticism, philosophy 
and psychology, and that each group watch 
the output in these special fields and report 
through the Christian Register those books 
that are really worth study and purchase. 
It is a plan that would seem to be practicable 
and helpful especially to those ministers who 
cannot have the largest library opportunities, 
and the vote was unanimously carried 

The business session was concluded by a 
hearty vote of appreciation of the courteous 
hospitality of the minister and people of Tem- 
pleton. 

In reviewing the papers and addresses 
given at the Institute one cannot but realize 
the changed emphasis that the years have 
brought. The writer’s first acquaintance 
with the Institute was second-hand. In the 
library at home was a volume of “In- 
stitute Essays,” including the papers read 
at the meeting in Providence in 1879. 

Seven of the nine papers deal with purely 
theological or philosophical problems or 
questions of Biblical criticism. Two of the 
papers discuss the authorship of the “Gospel 
of John,” one of these occupying nearly a 
fifth of the entire book. At the session just 
closed ‘‘social service’? was the watchword 
throughout. How to get into closer touch 
with the people and influence them for prac- 
tical good seemed the prevailing motive. 
This was voiced in the president’s opening 
address, ‘‘The Religion of Vital Processes.” 
The final authority in religion is based ona 
distinct study of life. This was the undeér- 
lying message of most of the following 
speakers. _ 

The address of Rev. Edward H. Hall, D.D., 
of Cambridge, on Monday evening, on 


| ‘Our Unitarian Tradition,” was marked by 


calmness and scholarly discrimination. The 
subject suggests reminiscence, but it was 
prophecy that Dr. Hall gave. He bade his 
hearers look not backward, but forward. 
“Nothing is idler, however it sounds at 
first, than to look back into the first century 
to discover pure Christianity; as though the 
astronomers were to turn back to Ptolemy 
or Pythagoras to unearth pure astronomy. 
Christianity, once for all, is whatever it 
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showed itself capable of becoming, and the 
worth of its beginnings lies solely in their 
promise of the future. Unitarianism, like 
Christianity itself, is to be judged not by 
what it is at this moment, but by the future 
it carries at its heart. 

“T like to think that our little body, unim- 
posing in numbers as it must always re- 
main, has its part to play which no others 
can take. 

“We are, or ought to be, free from the 
griefs or distresses which unnerve so many 
good souls before the changes that are im- 
pending, for example, in the scientific world. 

“The traditions of Unitarianism are 
frankly intellectual. If any church seems 
marked out by its traditions to meet the 
serious thinker of the day, it would seem to 
be ourselves. 

“We smile at some of the things to which 
we yielded in our childhood without a mur- 
mur, but we may well learn of our fathers 
the art of giving to the higher things of the 
spirit their due place in the world of atten- 
tion. 

“The church universal of which we dream 
depends not upon reproducing painfully 
ancient forms of piety or borrowing from our 
neighbors to grace our own sanctuaries. It 
depends solely upon the simplicity, the in- 
tensity of faith which each church produces. 
The denomination which gets nearest to the 
soul’s natural longings has the largest field 
of work before it.” 

It was an impressive moment when Dr. 
Hall, quoting certain elusive lines from a 
recent writer, said in conclusion,— 

“As one of the section now retiring, 
“baffled but never acknowledging defeat,’ 
I bow to the new combatants in the ‘contest 
that is always old.’” 

The address was followed by discussion, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
and Rev. C. F. Dole participating. 


The Petersham Church. 


On Monday morning, September 21, the 
Unitarian church of Petersham was de- 
stroyed by fire, and on Monday after- 
noon, September 28, a meeting remarkable 
for its deep feeling and its devotion to 
the associations and traditions of the old 
church was held to consider what meas- 
ures should be taken for building a new 
one. There were about sixty present. Mr, 
James W. Brooks, to whom Petersham owes 
so much, presided and stated briefly the ob- 
ject of the meeting. Mr. William Simes 
made a statement of the situation and what 
it was felt should be done. He said that 
the loss was more than the loss of a Unitarian 
church. It was a great loss to the beautiful 
village. It was felt that the new church 
should be upon the site of the old church, 
- hallowed by so many associations; but the 
fact that the situation was so commanding 
demanded that the new building should be 
worthy of it and should preserve the charac- 
ter of one of the finest of the old New Eng- 
land churches. Mr. Simes read two letters 
from friends of the parish, one promising one 
thousand and one promising five thousand 
dollars. Then without solicitation, in a 
meeting not called for the purpose of raising 
funds, spontaneously and with wonderfully 
glad willingness, came further subscriptions, 
until, when the meeting closed, there had 
been subscribed in all nearly $15,000, Sev- 
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eral of the subscriptions meant genuine self- 
denial on the part of the givers, but all gave 
gladly for the cause they loved, and, too, 
that the town might again be graced by a 
beautiful and fitting church building upon 
its most prominent corner. But, generous 
as this amount is, there will still be needed, 
in order to erect the building desired, and to 
provide for a long-felt need of parish rooms, a 
further sum of seventy-five hundred dollars. 
A building committee has been appointed, 
consisting of Edward C. Dexter, Clarence S. 
Fiske, Charles M. Gay, Merrick E. Hildreth, 
Mrs. Francis H. Lee, Mrs. T. O. Rogers, 
William Simes, Benjamin W. Spooner, Jarius 
Williams, The following appeal will be 
issued: ‘‘ The Unitarian Church of Petersham, 
destroyed by fire the morning of the 21st of 
September, is to be rebuilt. The destruction 
of the old church so dear to all the sons and 
daughters and to all the lovers of Petersham 
was a loss far more heartfelt than the loss of 
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THE PETERSHAM CHURCH. 


a denominational church. It was the loss 
of the church of the First Congregational 
Parish of Petersham, whose first church was 
built in 1738, a few years after. the early 
settlers came into the wilderness, its second 
in 1788, and its last, the grandchild of the old 
town church, in 1842, Around it clustered 
the tender associations and the traditions of 
one hundred and seventy years, It was the 
most interesting and dignified building in 
one of the most beautiful of New England 
villages. Its situation was commanding, 
From whatever direction you entered Peters- 
ham you first caught sight of its white spire. 
Few better types existed of the old New 
England church architecture. To replace it 
with a building worthy of its situation, its 
traditions, and its associations will require 
the raising of a large sum of money. Several 
contributions have already been made, but 
at least seventy-five hundred more will be 
required, Contributions may be sent to 
E. C. Dexter, treasurer, Petersham, Mass,” 
If any Unitarian feels that his faith is losing 
ground, let him come to this hill town of less 
than nine hundred souls, and he will go away 
with the firm conviction that one parish at 
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least has risen to its opportunity to do some- 
thing for itself and the town in which its 
field of work lies, 


From Salt Lake and Ogden. 


It is always a peculiar pleasure to us who 
are—to use Mr. Leavitt’s phrase—out here 
“‘on the firing line,’ out where Unitarianism 
counts for nothing on the score of its past 
and must stand or fall solely on its ability 
or inability to-present a gospel and perform 
a-service of recognized worth to the com- 
munity and to the moral and social move- 
ment of the time,—it is always a peculiar joy 
to us to welcome a comrade from another 
part of the field, a joy made possible by the 
Billings Lectureship. This joy was experi- 
enced to the full by the writer—and I am 
sure by all my fellow-workers—in the recent 
visit to Bradford Leavitt. 

No one can know Mr. Leavitt without 
being impressed by his evident culture and 
the natural reserve of his personality. But 
a more delightful companion or one who 
more cordially imparts himself to a fellow- 
worker in the cause of liberal religion it would 
be hard to find. 

I had sent to the papers, with the announce- 
ment of Mr. Leavitt’s coming, a brief account 
of his predecessors in the San Francisco 
church,—Starr King and Horatio Stebbins,— 
and also of his own ministry in Washington, 
With Mr. Leavitt’s consent I advertised as 
his theme, ‘‘The Signs of the Times.” Sun- 
day morning, though it was the rainiest day 
I can remember seeing in this valley, an 
audience of over one hundred assembled in 
our Salt Lake auditorium to hear him. In 
Ogden, under similar weather conditions, a 
large congregation greeted him in the even- 
ing. They had come expecting to hear some- 
thing worth while, and they were not dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. Leavitt is a pleasing speaker. He 
has that charm which belongs especially 
to men of genuine worth, to men whose rich 
personality shines through and is fairly 
photographed in their whole physical bear- 
ing, and rings unmistakably in their noble 
and assuring utterance. 

With Jesus’ words about discerning the 
“signs of the times” as a text, Mr. Leavitt 
proceeded to demonstrate to every listener 
that there was a man who is performing 
exactly that splendid service of which Jesus 
spoke, is seeing with discerning eye and sym- 
pathetic soul the deep, strong currents of 
thought and feeling and aspiration which 
are moving through human society. In 
clear-cut sentences, with perfect diction and 
without the smallest suggestion of dogma- 
tism, he noted and weighed and interpreted 
some of the most salient and impressive facts 
and movements in modern life,—intellectual, 
religious, political, social, moral, economic. 

It was perfectly obvious to any listener 
that, while Mr, Leavitt deeply appreciates and 
sincerely reverences the noble leaders of our 
Unitarian movement in the past, he does not 
in any sense or degree rest the case for liberal 
religion upon any tradition, however sacred. 
He clearly belongs to that increasing number 
of men in all fellowships who are seeing and 
saying that whatever may be regarded as 
vital in religion must find its sanction in the 
accuracy with which it interprets and the 
fidelity with which it serves the aspiration 
and struggle for righteousness now and here. 
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Mr. Leavitt belongs not to yesterday, but 
to to-day and to-morrow. 

It is unnecessary to attempt a résumé of 
his message, for that has been done in the 
columns of the September Pacific Unitarian. 
But the one conclusion to which his whole 
discussion of the social and political phenom- 
ena of to-day led was that religion is being 
revealed in our time as incomparably 
greater and more inclusive than any church 
has thus far represented it to be, and that 
the only salvation for the church—or any 
church—is to make itself the unmistakable 
leader in all the moral movement of our 
modern life, to expand its borders to include 
all the hopes and aspirations and struggles 
of all sorts and conditions of men. 

The thanks of all of us out here ‘“‘on the 
firing line” are due and are cordially tendered 
to the trustees and members of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Francisco, for shar- 
ing with us for a far too brief visit their 
deservedly appreciated minister. : 

‘ WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 

Satt Lake City, Uran. 


Tuckerman School. 


The opening exercises of the second year 
of the Tuckerman School for Parish Assist- 
ants were held in Channing Hall, Boston, 
on Tuesday morning, October 6. Dr. 
Charles G. Ames read the Scripture and 
offered prayer. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, chair- 
man of the Board’ of Managers, made a 
brief address, of which the following is an 
abstract :-— 

“T can best sum up my conception of the 
spirit and purpose of the Tuckerman School 
by saying that it is a school of the application 
of religion to life. 

“This is a school of practical methods, but 
let us not mistake the meaning of the word 
‘practical,’ Too often. we hear the prac- 
tical man set over against the intellectual 
man, ‘The distinction is an unreal one. It 
is not practical to be unintelligent, ignorant, 
or superficial. There is very little value 
in work as work, We must remember the 
motive with which one works, the judgment 
applied, and the results achieved. It is not 
always a virtue to work, though it always 
is a vice to shirk. 

“This school differentiates itself from other 
schools because it is a school of personal 
relationships, a school of character and the 
ways of dealing with human spirits, minds, 
and hearts. We are to remember here all 
the time that we have not only got to have 
that in us which is going to do the people 
good if they will take it from us, we have 
got to be such people that they will take it 
from us. Always what we are stands be- 
tween what we know and what we do. We 
have all seen cold, hard, unsympathetic, 
wise people standing up aloof like the snow- 
drifts on the hillside, conscious of the locked- 
up fertility in them, and wondering all the 
while why their wisdom does not save the 
world, The snow has got to melt and come 
down in the spring freshets before its richness 
can enrich the valley. A serviceable person 
is a person who stands between some knowl- 
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the present movement or at least the spirit- 
ual frontage which is characteristic of the 
modern church, and which finds its impulse 
in such words as those of Jesus when he tells 
of coming to bring men ‘life and life more 
abundantly,’ or of coming ‘not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.’ ‘That is the 
kind of motto we want to remember here, or, 
best of all, perhaps, that other word of 
Jesus,—‘For their sakes I sanctify my- 
self.’ That sentence exactly describes the 
two elements in our endeavor in this school. 
First, ‘I sanctify myself,’ the call to per- 
sonal consecration, and then ‘for their sakes,’ 
words which remind us of the final aim of 
our endeavor and which bid us come out of 
self-centred consideration of our own con- 
cerns into brave and efficient service of the 
world about us. Our work here is first to 
make ourselves fit to serve and then to serve 
for others’ sakes. Our ideal is to develop at 
once a habit of mind which is serviceable and 
a service which is reasonable. “We want to 
inspire our religious institutions with a 
vision of public serviceableness and to supply 
our work for social welfare with the dynamic 
of a rational Christianity. 

“There can be nothing of a critical or schol- 
astic spirit about this school, nothing selfish 
in its aims and purposes, nothing self-satis- 
fied in its results. We propose to set our- 
selves here in relation with hopes and ideals 
so much bigger than ourselves that we shall 
be absolutely forgetful of ourselves. Self- 
respect and self-effacement are again the 
two converging lines of our endeavor. We 
are here to learn not how to do great things, 
but how to do small things greatly. That 
is the spirit which we want to enter into 
this enterprise. At the beginning of this 
year of life and work together, we want to 
offer ourselves to this service as the little 
stream offers itself to the river and the sea 
beyond, to be lost in their deeper currents. 
Let us dare to believe that through this little 
channel of our associated life in this new 
school there may flow abundant streams of 
personal consecration which shall help to 
make the rough places of life easier and 
the wilderness of the world a bit fairer and 
greener and the path of the coming of the 
Lord straighter into the hearts of his chil- 
dren.” 

Mrs. Atherton, secretary of the Board of 
Managers, outlined the plan of the courses 
for the succeeding year:— 

“The Tuckerman School will be in session 
in Channing Hall from 9.30 to 12.30 every 
week-day except Monday. The Sunday- 
school work will consist in study of subjects, 
teaching assigned lessons, examination of 
Sunday-school lessons and other material 
published by our own and other denomina- 
tions, reports and discussions of lectures and 
preparation of plans of work to be used in 
Sunday-school. The courses presented for 
the year are Bible Study, Psychology, Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Church History, and 
Development and Principles of the Unitarian 
Church, 

“The preparation for work of social service 
will this year include a course in Household 
Economics taken at Simmons College, con- 


edge he possesses and some need of the com- | sisting of lectures in principles of Sanitation 
munity and transmits one to the other and in Hygiene and later instruction in cook- 


through the divine fire of his own person- 


y. 
“Then, I think we can congratulateYour- 
selves that the spirit of this school represents 


ing and nursing. The practical part of this 
preparation is arranged for at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, where opportunity is given 
for work, and the conditions and organiza- 
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tion will be observed at this and other settle- 
ment houses. — 

“The open lectures for the year will be given 
Thursdays and Saturdays at 10.30 in Chan- 
ning Hall. The Thursday course includes 
lectures on church activities and on philan- 
thropy, and the Saturday course by Miss Sara 
C. Bullard of Boston, who will give a series 
of ten lessons for the Sunday-school Kinder- 
garten. 

“The special announcement of the Thurs- 
day lectures will be found in another column 
of the Register each week.” 

The students and their friends then 
joined in singing the following hymn written 
by Mrs. C. B. Beatley:— 


With high intent and purpose strong, 
We own thy coming, gracious Power; 
The gifts of countless ages throng, 

And thou, God with us, at this hour! 


Unfolding from thy mighty plan, 
Since time began the purpose grew, 
Till, thrilling quick the soul of man, 
Behold, thy perfect thought in view! 


With longing heart and pleading eye,— 
“What, Lord, are we, to meet thy trust? 
Why unto us doth Wisdom cry,— 
Creation call—‘This day thou must?’ ”’ 


Thy heavenly leading once approved, 
We ask not that the task be light; 
Before the mountains, dwelt unmoved 
Man’s ever-present source of might. 


Thy love its boundless grace afford 
Our waiting spirits to anoint; 

Thy wisdom speak th’ eternal word, 
And at the gates the path appoint! 


The 
Ames. 


Lend-a-Hand Book Mission. 


closing prayer was offered by Dr, 


BY SARAH P, BRIGHAM. 


Young people of the North who have ac- 
cess to free libraries and can obtain publica- 
tions of every kind cannot realize the almost 
absolute lack of reading that exists in many 
sections of the South, especially in the mouns 
tain regions where destitution and ignorance 
largely prevail. Last winter I passed nearly 
two months in Western North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Georgia, and met twenty- 
one county school superintendents who have 
charge of all the schools for both races in 
their respective counties. They gave im- 
pressive accounts of the educational progress 


ECYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A series of tours, sailing in January and February, 1909. 
Leisure, comfort, and interpretation of the Orient’s match- 
less wonders. Special arrangements for private parties, 
families, and individual travellers. You will find it to 
your advantage to confer with us about your Oriental 
trip. _ H.W. Dunninc & Co,, 

111 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are ased to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


‘hildren. 
‘ Children cared for in private families in close relations 


with the central! office. > es 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands, 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sez Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field, i re 
277 Tremont St., im. 
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of all classes and of the mental hunger of 
bright boys and girls who have little or nothing 
to read. I wish particularly to call atten- 
tion to the mountain regions with a scattered 
population, where in many comfortless 
homes not one publication is found, and in 
others where the possession of a Bible and 
four or five books are regarded as household 
treasures, A few extracts from the letters 
of superintendents are as follows:— 

“There are no more worthy children on 
God’s earth than these children of the moun- 
tains; and, as for work, they know nothing 
else,”’ 

“There are fifty rural districts in this 
county and about four thousand children. 
They have heard of the books a few schools 
have received and petitioned me to ask you to 
send books to all of the schools. I thank 
you beyond expression,” etc. 

“Thousands of children in the mountains 
are out of the reach of educational advan- 
tages both mental and spiritual.” 

“T felt like singing the doxology when I 
opened the box and took out such a splen- 
did collection of books.” 

“There are one hundred and three schools 
and eight thousand four hundred and thirty- 
five public school children in this county, 
most of them eager to read, and we have only 
a few small libraries. So many schools are 
ready to accept your offer to give a donation 
of books, upon the condition that the pupils 
raise five or ten dollars through their own 
efforts, that the books received from your 
society will not supply half of them with as 
many as ten books to a school, and the 
poorer mountain wards cannot do anything.” 

The work of the Lend-a~-Hand Book Mis- 
sion the past year has been largely directed 
to the mental development of the sturdy, 
honest mountain people where want is always 
to be seen. ‘The children walk from two to 
four miles over poor roads to attend school 
five months each year. Imagine the boys 
and girls returning to a rude home late in 
the afternoon with a book loaned by the 
teacher. Perhaps it is “Black Beauty,”’ 
“Life of Washington,” “Little Men,” or 
“Robinson Crusoe,” which has found an en- 
trance for the first time into a cheerless 
home, After the day’s work is over the chil- 
dren in turn read aloud and the parents 
listen with intense interest and wonder. 
They are proud and delighted with their 
growing knowledge. An unexpected bless- 
ing has come into their cramped lives, and 
its uplifting influence is quickly felt. 

Another and a different class are the large- 
hearted, hard-working people living in small, 
out-of-the-way places; their homes show 
some degree of comfort, but their higher as- 
pirations have had no opportunity for expan- 
sion. Generous collections have been sent 
to county superintendents to give twenty- 
five or thirty books to a school, upon the 
condition that the pupils will raise five or 
ten dollars, This method of creating public 
interest has been remarkably successful. 
Plans are energetically formed: sometimes 
entertainments are given to increase this 
nucleus of a library and secure its per- 
manency. Within eight months over three 
thousand new books and several hundred 
second-hand ones have been sent to needy 
places in the South. 

For several weeks the work of the Book 
Mission has been suspended for want of 
funds. Both races need our help. I appeal 
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to friends of educational progress for im- 
mediate financial aid to relieve the mental 
famine of thousands of bright boys and girls. 
One hundred dollars will buy not far from 
one hundred and fifty juvenile books. One 
thousand dollars will buy about twenty- 
five hundred books or more. Checks may 
be payable to Benjamin H. Jones, treasurer 
of Lend-a-Hand Society, 1 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Are there not men and women of means 
who will be glad now to leave an imperish- 
able legacy to the world by contributing 
generously to this cause? ‘The boys and girls 
of to-day are to be the men and women of 
the future, and the influence of this philan- 
thropy will be carried from generation to 
generation and endure forever. 


Books Offered. 


On the death of Miss Elizabeth G. Huide- 
koper, many copies of the ‘History of the 
First Independent Congregational Church of 
Meadville,” written by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 
were left undisposed of. Her representatives 
generously offer them now, free of charge, to 
those who are interested in this church, and 
would like to possess a copy of its history. 
They may be had on application to Mrs. 
Henry P. Kidder, Meadville, Pa. 


Young Men’s Christian Union. 


Evening classes at the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union open on October 19, offering 
practical training and general culture. 
Subjects range from penmanship and arith- 
metic to modern languages, literature, 
and drawing. Personal intercourse with 
instructors is made an important part of the 
effectiveness of the course. 

The Young Men’s Christian Union offers 
a course of twenty weeks’ study to young 
men who desire to devote one evening a 
week or more to the purpose of bettering 
their chances in business by better practical 
knowledge, or to gain increased capacity 
for study, greater general culture, or the 
benefit of work conducted under experienced 
instructors. No attempt is made to com- 
pete with college courses, or to accomplish 
in a few hours the equivalent of years of 
training in business; but opportunity is 
offered to gain knowledge of fundamental 
principles in many subjects which may be 
applied in the details of actual business. 
Many graduates of classes in civil service, 
shorthand, drawing, and other courses 
testify to the value of educational principles 
gained in this way. 

Besides its regular staff of instructors the 
Union avails itself of the effective instruction 
offered by a special arrangement made with 
the Berlitz. School of Modern Languages. 
The English and elocution classes are in 
the hands of experienced teachers, who are 
able to give their students the practical 
and gzsthetic elements of these studies. Work 
in the drawing classes gives not only 
the fundamental principles of the various 
branches (freehand, mechanical, archi- 
tectural), but in addition many helpful 
suggestions can be given to students who are 
interested in branches of drawing which 
require special experience, such as design of 
wall-papers, jewelry, and the composition 
of drawings of all sorts used in the techni- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 


| lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 


building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works. ° 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. - 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
jous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


cal world, by which students may more 
easily acquire industrial efficiency. 

Besides the practical work in the drawing 
classes, attention is called to the excellent 
work done in the penmanship, arithmetic 
bookkeeping, and civil service classes. 
Supplementing and continuing these are 
found a course in business law, in parlia- 
mentary debate, and shorthand in all its 
branches, including typewriting. An ex- 
cellent course in general electricity is given, 
of great benefit to electrical apprentices 
desiring to combine a technical and theo- 
retical knowledge of principles governing the 
use of electrical apparatus. 

The old saying, ‘‘A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,’’ would seem not to apply 
to the evening classes at the Union, for no 
formal system of education is practised 
which makes it necessary to put each stu- 
dent through a series of set exercises, The 
student, consequently, gains from the fairly 
individual teaching a better rounding out of 
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his previous knowledge. Better under- 
standing gives him greater enjoyment of 
life, and it is believed that, after completing 
a course, he has not acquired an overcon- 
fidence ftom his class wotk, but an in- 
creased ability. If he is in business, he may 
say to his employer, ‘“‘I believe that I am 
better prepared to do this work since I 
studied at the Union.” 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Notes. 


One of the most vigorous conferences of 
our body is the Michigan group of churches, 
now under the leadership of Mr. Udell, who 
embodies enthusiasm and persistence. The 
sessions of this autumn will be held at Grand 
Rapids, beginning October 19. On Wednes- 
day, the 21st, comes the Sunday-School 
meeting, and Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford of 
Chicago will. officially represent the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, giving an 
address, subject, ‘‘Sunday-School Lessons,”’ 

A rally will soon occur at Harvard, Mass., 
to which Rev. W. I. Lawrance will go as the 
chief speaker, acting for our Society. His 
aim will be to revive interest in Sunday- 
School affairs and strengthen that depart- 
ment of church life. Something of the same 
character is planned for Manchester, N.H., 
in co-operation with our central organization. 
The calls for such service are numerous, and 
they give evidence of a healthy, progressive 
spirit. Would that our resources enabled 
us to meet the demands more fully. ‘There 
is work enough of this kind, the most valu- 
able in our denomination, for one individ- 
ual, giving all his time to the field. 

Nothing is more significant than the fre- 
quent reports in our daily newspapers of 
large gatherings of Sunday-School workers, 
apparently devoted to the main questions of 
efficiency and improvement, Whether in 
the West or in the East, of whatever faith, 
with ministers and the laity, in nearly every 
instance there prevails a wide-awake outlook, 
an alert, inquiring temper. For this we are 
thankful, though the results are not always 
equal to our expectations. Our friends in 
other denominations are somewhat too timid 
in making changes even as regards methods. 
But there is life; and where life is found, 
‘vigorous zealous life, growth must surely 
follow. 

I wonder if the teachers in our Sunday 
Schools know how useful many times they 
might find the Circulating Library at 25 
Beacon Street? It is carried on by the Na- 
tional Alliance of Women and by the Sunday- 
School Society. A new catalogue has just 
come from the press, containing nearly 900 
titles of books, as against about 500 in the old 
one, Any one can make use of the library 
by paying the cost of return postage on the 
volumes loaned. Books can be kept three 
weeks, and in exceptional cases longer. A 
copy of this catalogue should be on hand 
(it is furnished free), to which reference can 
be made when occasion calls, Important 
works and prominent authors are represented 
in this library, providing helps on Biblical, 
it ethical subjects of a standard char- 


whe Sunday-School Bociety hopes to pub- 
lish soon a new free tract by Rev. Thomas R. 
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Slicer, on the significant theme, “The Right 
Way to Approach the Life of Jesus.” It will 
have special value for Sunday-School teachers 
in giving proportion and correct estimate to 
their ideas, as they meet the various ques- 
tions that arise in class work. ‘The life of 
Jesus and his sayings are the perennial sub- 
ject in Sunday-School instruction. Any- 
thing that throws light on the central aims 
and methods of the Great Teacher, and helps 
to explain his purpose, will be welcomed by 
those who become perplexed in their read- 
ing or misled by erroneous notions as to his 
mission, Beyond this circle the tract will 
appeal to all who are watching the signs of 
the times in Socialism, Christian Science, and 
other modern movements, most of them 
claiming Jesus and his teachings as authority 
and endorsement. 

The monthly meeting of the Sunday- 
School Society was held October 5, 25 Beacon 
Street. Present, Messrs. Horton, Hum- 
phreys, Metcalf, Bates, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. 
Smith, Miss Parker. 

Minutes of the previous meeting and the 
report of the treasurer were read and ap- 
proved. 

The New York meetings, to be held in 
November, were discussed and suggestions 
offered with regard to details. Reports as 
to publications were made, and some busi- 
ness matters considered. 

A possible union of forces in the field was 
favorably considered. Notice of the issu- 
ing of the usual annual appeals to individ- 
uals was given, 

The president reported the opening of 
schools and the cusomary increase of busi- 
ness. He also stated that there were in- 
quiries about the new graded lessons from 
many different sources, The special com- 
mittee having these publications in hand is 
diligently at work. 

Meeting adjourned, after consulting, as a 
committee of the whole, on other subjects 
appertaining to the Society’s affairs. Louisa 
P, Parker, Clerk. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
North Middlesex Federation. 


Whether we are abundantly conscious of 
the richness of life, as in these golden days, 
or are overwrought, and the “hurdy-gurdy 
within our brains” keeps playing its absurd 
little tunes at us, it is well to keep in touch 
with the swing of the pendulum in church 
movement, spring and fall, and be sure to 
attend its meetings. Those who were pres- 
ent at Tyngsboro on Saturday afternoon, 
October 3, appeared to be glad that they 
had come. 

In greeting our guests Miss Helen Hoag- 
land, vice-president of our guild, welcomed 
them to our town, our hills, and our river, our 
church, our sunshine, and our hearts. 

Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree 
gave an address upon ‘Church Etiquette,” 
in which he insisted that any service that is 
worth attending at all is worth attending in 
the best possible manner. In the meeting- 
house we should seek an atmosphere of order 
and of harmony, avoiding everything which 
is disquieting or which would distract the 
attention. Other points that he mentioned 
were hospitality, which should be courteous 
and democratic, but not effusive, punctuality, 
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manners, and) preserving the’ sacred asso- 
ciations of the church buildings, 

Rev. L. L. Greene of Chelmsford spoke 
upon “Personality in Church Work.” In 
this age of machinery personality is in dan- 
ger of going out of fashion. Machinery has 
vastly multiplied man’s personal power: 
however, it is designed not to render the in- 
dividual unnecessary, but to furnish oppor-_ 
tunity. Better have no machinery, no organ- 
ization, and call upon every individual, than 
to depend upon the organization alone, 

A number of questions referring to the 
home work of the various guilds, their social 
life and their meetings, were answered in the 
reports of the secretaries, and formed the 
basis of the discussion, 

OPHELIA S. Brown, 
_ Secretary. 


South Middlesex Federation Meeting. 


The fall meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation will be held on Sunday, October 
18, in the Follen Church, East Lexington, 
From 4 to 6 p.m, there will be a business ses- 
sion with speaking, etc.: from 7 to 8.30 there 
will be the usual devotional service with 
sermon by Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the Tuckerman School on Saturday, 
October 17, at 10.30 Miss Sara C. Bullard 
will give the second in the series of ‘‘ Demon- 
stration Lessons for Sunday-school Kinder- 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Manley B. Townsend 
is 410 Tenth Street, Sioux City, Lowa. 


The address of Arthur L. Weatherly is 
1928 Prospect Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Deaths. 


MARY A. THURBER, 


On Tuesday, Sept. 22, 1908, Mrs. Mary A. Thurber died 
at her home in Plymouth. Mrs. Thurber was the only 
daughter of Amasa and Esther Bartlett of this town, where 
she spent a happy childhood and girlhood, surrounded by 
all that could make life pleasant. In 1862 she married 
James D. Thurber of Plymouth, who was at that timea 
soldier in the Civil War. The years since the war have 
been full of happiness, as they were passed in the midst of 
an affectionate circle of friends and relatives. 

All who knew her recognized the buoyant joyousness 
of her nature which was expressed in her cordiality and 
hospitality; in her devotion to all the public activities of 
the town, especially to the First Church and its work. She 
was always ready to take up simply and readily the duty 
that lay nearest to her. Even in the hours of her hardest 
trial, when shé knew that the end of her earthly pilgrimage 
was at hand, her spirit did not quail: ready wit served 
her instead of murmer or complaint, and she placed 
herself in God’s care, trustingly and willingly. She has 
passed from our sight, leaving to her husband and children 
a very precious legacy,—the legacy of cheer. 


MY ARERD.— By a refined young American woman, 

situation as companion, mother’s helper, or to 
make herself generally useful in household. Has had ex- 
perience in housekeeping, care of children, and of aged 
person. Reterences. Address, Arlington Heights, Mass., 
Care ot Postmistress. 


Waa ree by an-able bodied, intelligent man, who is 

deaf and dumb, a place to work ona farm. It must 
be for some charitably disposed person who can work 
with him at first, as he is not familiar with farm work. 
Address A. G. B., office Christian Register. 


LACES Pretty, durable laces for underwear, washable 
dresses, bureau scarfs, centrepieces: five to 
fifteen cents. Samples and Christmas suggestions free, 
Box 818, Providence, R.1. 
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gartens.”” On Thursday, October 22, Rev. 
Elmer F. Forbes will lecture on ‘‘ Modern 
Philanthropy and Social Service.” A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all. 


The South Middlesex Conference will meet 
in the Unitarian church of Weston, Rev. 
Charles F. Russell, minister, on Wednesday, 
October 21. After a devotional service at 
10.45, conducted by Rev. Howard A. Mac- 
Donald, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker will speak 
on “The Greatest Tool of Life.’ In the 
afternoon an address on “Religious Educa- 
tion and Church Life” will be given by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, Monday, October 
19. Subject, ‘‘Telling Bible Stories,” by 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D. Membership 
tickets, at $4 each, may be obtained from 
the treasurer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, on the 
evening of the meeting, or by addressing 
him at 41 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 
Single supper tickets, 65 cents. Supper at 
6, addresses at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference will be held with the Free 
Congregational Society of Florence, Mass., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 27 and 
28. The conference sermon will be preached 
on Tuesday evening by Rev. James H. 
Ecob of Flushing, N.Y., on “‘The Religion 
of Social Service.” Wednesday morning a 
symposium on ‘‘Parish Problems” will be 
conducted by Rev. R. E. Birks, Rev. Gran- 
ville Pierce, Rev. D. M. Wilson, Rev. K. E. 
Evans, and Rev. A. H. Coar. In the after- 
noon Rey. C. W. Wendte will speak on 
“Theodore Parker and Some of his Con- 
temporaries.”’ 


The Michigan State Conference and the 
Universalist State Convention will hold a 
union meeting at All Souls’ Church, Grand 
Rapids, October 19, 20, and 21, to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Universalist church and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Unitarian church in 
the city of Grand Rapids. Rev. W. M. 
Backus will preach the conference sermon on 
Monday evening. Among others who will 
give addresses are: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Hoote, Reva, fs ,, Cc.) Wicks, Reval jeu Re 
MacCarthy, Rev. George A. Thayer, and 
President F. C. Southworth. 


Meetings. 

THE Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE,—Thé 
October meeting was held at Evanston, All 
Souls’ Church, Thursday, October. 1, at 11 
A.M, The president, Mrs. Grant Beebe, 
presided, Mrs. Delano and Mr, Hawley 
spoke of the State Conference to be held the 
present month in Rockford, and asked for 
interest from members of the Chicago 
churches. Miss French gave a full report 
of the Philanthropic News Committee. 
Prof. George A. Coe gave the address of the 
day, ‘““A Study in Mysticism.” He rescued 
the term “‘mysticism”’ from its loose applica- 
tion to anything mysterious or superstitious, 
defining-it as “any practice or theory that 
asserts such relation with God as yields im- 
mediate and intuitive certainty.” This is 
not understood as coming to pass through 


learning, study, or the influence either of one’s 
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own past or the history of the race. The 
meaning of mysticism was further described 
by a classification of the forms it has taken 
from its historical root, the ‘‘spirit posses- 
sion” of the primitive savage, up to the 
“ecstasy” of a Saint Theresa and, in our 
own time, the teaching of Christian Science 
and many other mystical movements. ~ 

Inspiration, whether religious, literary, or 
artistic, all the psychic phenomena, such as 
telepathy, clairvoyance, clairaudience, etc., 
and the experiences which have come to 
persons under the influence of an anesthetic, 
all belong to this category of the mystical. 
The address did not take up the question of 
the value of these experiences or the truth 
of the claims made by way of explaining 
them. But in the discussion which followed 
there was shown the tendency of the modern 
scientific man away from mystical forms of 
religious toward an ethical faith growing 
out of the experience of the race, and of the 
individual in his contact with his fellows. 

The meeting adjourned after some discus- 
sion to a hospitable home near for luncheon, 
Ethel W. Mason, Secretary. 


Churches. 

Bancor, Mer.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: The an- 
nual meeting was held October 5 at ‘the 
church. ‘he standing committee made the 
pleasing report that the society was free of 
debt, despite the fact that $11,000 was spent 
during the past year on redecorating the 
interior of the church and for the installa- 
tion of a new organ. This $11,000 was 
raised by personal subscription, and has all 
been paid, while the running expenses of the 
church have also been paid in full. Reports 
of other branches of the church work showed 
that the society is in a prosperous condition 
in every way. The programme of the 
Women’s Alliance shows that interesting 
monthly meetings have been planned. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
William H. Lyon, D.D.: On Sunday morn- 
ing, October 18, Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., 
of Jamaica Plain will preach. 


LIncoLN, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
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D.D.: After a very successful summer sea- 
son, with services every Sunday afternoon, 
in which Rev. Messrs. Park, Crothers, Wicks, 
Forbes, Shippen, Day, Pierce, and Dr. Hale 
assisted, a reception was given Dr. and Mrs. 
De Normandie by the Women’s Alliance, 
recently formed, at the house of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Stephen H. Blodgett, October 2. 
Members of the parish and several from the 
Congregational and Episcopal churches 
passed a most delightful afternoon. 


Personals. 


Rev. B. F. MacDaniel is recovering from 
a severe surgical operation, and taking up 
his work again at the Barnard Memorial and 
the Norfolk church. He reports that min- 
isterial and other friends have been most kind 
in the way of good cheer and personal ser- 
vice. 


Rev. J. H. Palmer, recently minister of 
the United Liberal Church of Monroe, Wis., 
has greatly improved in health; He will not 
again take up the work of the ministry, but 
proposes to go to Madison to reside. Mr. 
Palmer closes his active career in the ministry 
with a church appreciative of his fine ability 
and splendid character. His letter of resig- 
nation and its answer breathe the finest 
spirit of brotherhood and sympathetic ap- 
preciation, 


The president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rev. S. A. Eliot, leaves Boston 
this week for a brief journey in the Central 
West. His appointments are as follows: 
October 18, Urbana, Ill. (dedication); 
October 19 to 21, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Michigan Conference); October 22, Chicago; 
October 23, Moline, Ill. (installation); 
October 24, Iowa City, Ia. (dedication) ; 
October 25, Davenport, Ia.; October 26, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; October 27, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; October 28, Marietta, Ohio; October 
29, Wheeling, W. Va.; October 30, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; November 1, Ithaca, N.Y.; and 
thence home to vote on election day. The 
secretary of the Association, Rev. L. G. 
Wilson, will make a journey in the South- 
west, leaving Boston November 5, and, after 
keeping some appointments in and about 
New York, will follow a route indicated by 
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the following appointments: Louisville, Ky.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Denver, Col. ; Colorado Springs, Col.; 
Pueblo, Col. ; Cenc. Ok.; Dallas, Tex.; 
New Orleans, La.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ; Terioxville; es. : ‘Wilming- 
ton,-N.C.; Richmond, Va.; returning to his 
desk about the middle of December. 


My Personal Finances. 


I am a Congregational minister ‘‘in good 
and regular standing,” and have been “in 
active service’’ seventeen years. I am not 
yet forty-five years old. I am probably a 
man of average ability and consecration, 
both as preacher and pastor. I have worked 
in thtee of the New England States, in 
rural or semi-rural communities. I am now 
pastor of a suburban church. My work has 
been measurably successful. I have not 
“set the world on fire’? with the brilliance 
ot éloquence of my preaching, but I have 
influenced a few souls here and there to turn 
from sin unto righteousness, and I have 
heen made glad thereby. My preaching has 
been of the progressively conservative type. 
I have clung to the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian teaching, and at the same time have 
endeavored to ‘‘keep abreast of the times.” 

In my pastoral work I have gained in skill 
by added years of experience: I have known 
the blessedness of being able to minister to 
men and women in their times of deep 
trouble. In short, I may truly say that 
I have enjoyed my work. 

At the same time I am compelled to con- 
fess that the problem of personal finances 
has ever been a serious one. My salary has 
ranged from $600 per year and rent of par- 
sonage to $1,000 and rent of parsonage. My 
churches have been faithful to their financial 
obligations. My salary has. been paid 
promptly. At present my salary is $1,000, 
and I live in ‘‘my own hired house.” For 
houge rent I pay a little more than $300 
per year. ‘The rent is moderate, as rents go 
in my community. I do not live in style. 

Out of the balance of my salary, a little 
less than $700, I am trying to care for a 
family of four, and lay by something for 
“a rainy day.” With the increased cost of 
living in recent years, my financial problem 
is slowly but inevitably approaching the 
acute stage. Here are a few items of neces- 
sary expense: supplies for the table, $6 per 
week, or $312 per year; fuel, about $85 per 
year; life insurance premium on $2,000 en- 
dowment policy, $77.20 per year; hired help 
in the home (washing, cleaning, etc.), $2 
per week, or $104 per year. Out of the 
balance, some less than $125, I am cudgel- 
ing my brains to find a way to suitably 
clothe four persons, purchase medicines and 
pay for necessary medical service (the two 
women bodies of my family being broken in 
health, partly as the result of overwork, in 
frequent but fruitless endeavors to scrimp 
on household expenses), apportion a small 
sum for daily incidentals, including street 
car fares, and make some sort of provision 
for an annual vacation. Last year I man- 
aged to squeeze out enough for a week’s 
camping trip. 

My income from “extras” is slight. For 
officiating at weddings and funerals I was 
handed $25 during the past year. My peo- 
ple are kind and loyal to me, and, so far as 


| salary they can at present afford. 
| reached middle life, and, aside from the in- 
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I can judge, they are paying me all the 
I have 


surance policy above referred to, which ma- 
tures in a little more than ten years, I have 
nothing saved for the maintenance of myself 
or wife in old age. I also have a daughter 
growing up and to be suitably educated by 
and by. I am not extravagant, neither are 
the members of my family. 

Since I entered the ministry I have kept 
a family expense and cash book, in which my 
expenditures and receipts are carefully en- 
tered. The account is regularly balanced on 
the first day of each month. I have never 
been swindled in wild-cat investment schemes. 
Neither have I been unduly generous. A 
business experience of several years before 
entering the ministry taught me the possi- 
bilities and limitations of a dollar. Thus far 
I have paid promptly all my just debts, but 
how many more years I can do so under 


present conditions, I do not dare to say. | 


This article is not written in a fault- 
finding mood. I have not been in any way 
soured by my experience. I am not a pes- 
simist. On the contrary, I am _ heartily 
optimistic. I believe in the ministry with 
all my heart, and some day I feel confident 
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it will be better paid. I have in this article 
tried to look a serious situation squarely in 
the face, and I: have written it simply to 
furnish information to church committees, 
especially of small churches, in search of a 
pastor. To such I would say, “If you are 
able, offer the man you select for your church 
a little more salary than he is naturally 
looking for from you, and I believe you will 
not regret it.’ 

There are many men in the ministry to-day 
whose financial plight is worse than my 
own. In behalf of such I earnestly plead 
for a careful and wide-spread investigation 
and agitation of this whole matter, in the 
hope that some wise and just way may be 
found erelong to relieve a well-nigh intol- 
erable situation. If the hope of the city in 
the future is in the country village or subur- 
ban town, by the same reasoning the hope 
of the city church is in the church of the 
small community. Somehow the pastor of 
the small church should be better paid, that 
he may suitably provide for his own, and 
also feed his mind now and then with a new 
book, and so grow in efficiency and useful- 
ness with the passing years.—/Jonathan 
Hardup, in the Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World. 
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Picasantries. 


Arthur: “They say, dear, that people 
who live together get to look alike.” Kate: 
“Then you must consider my refusal as final.’’ 


The children were to have a fancy: dress 
party. Little Annette was advised to ap- 
pear as one of the seasons. She chose nut- 
meg, 


Talker: ‘I was but a little lad when IJ 
started in business.’ Walker: ‘‘That’s 
been the foundation of many a business man’s 
success.” ‘Talker: ‘“What has?” Walker: 
“A little ad.”’ 


Medical Student: ‘“‘What did you operate 
on that man for?’ Eminent Surgeon: ‘Two 
hundred dollars.’? Medical Student: ‘I mean, 
what didhe have?” Eminent Surgeon: ‘“Iwo 
hundred dollars.” 


Leading Tragic Man: ‘“‘Did you see how 
I paralyzed the audience in the death scene? 
They were crying all over the house!” 
Stage Manager: “Yes, they knew you 
weren’t really dead.””—Tut-Bits. 


As a sample of Dean Stanley’s absent- 
mindedness, it is related that instead of 
taking a lady guest down to dinner he led 
her to the front door to put her into her 
carriage, she energetically resisting. 


Joaquin Miller’s humor is sometimes curi- 
ous. On his precipitous farm is a barn with 
a bay-window. When visitors ask why he 
built such a window, the poet solemnly re- 
plies, ‘‘To match my bay mare.””—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


The street-car conductor examined the 
transfer thoughtfully, and said meekly, 
‘This here transfer expired an hour ago, 
lady.” ‘The lady, digging in her purse after 
a coin, replied, ‘“No wonder, with not a 
single ventilator open in the whole car!’’— 
Puck. 


The Schofield School Bulletin celebrates 
a dear Aunt Betsey, who gives this account 
of herself: ‘‘I’se deep into seventy, if I 
ain’t close over it. Some says I’se too old 
to work; but I tell ’em I’se not too old to 
eat, and, when de Lord comes, he’ll find me 
a-tryin’.”’ 


Two American doctors, touring in England, 
were meditating on the spot where Ann 
Boleyn and Lady Jane Grey were beheaded. 
““Tust to think how needless it was,” said 
one. ‘Yes,’ said the other, “if they’d let 
them alone, they’d have died of themselves 
long ago.” 


After reading Darwin’s “Origin of Species” 
Prof. Henry Smith of Oxford was moved 
to write this little prayer: — 

“O glorious Stream of Tendency! 
We raise our souls to thee, 
Who out of primal jelly-fish 

Hast made such folk as we.” 


Tennyson and Palgrave were guests of 
Prof. Sellar at his Scottish summer place. 
The host said to the old Gaelic boatman, 
“Robert, you have been taking over one of 
the greatest men in England.’ ‘“ What!” 
said the oarsman, ‘“‘that black-a-vise that 
came with Mr. Pancake? Well, well!” 


Pat, on duty in the Philippines, was sent 
to the front for active service. Taken ill, 
he became extremely emaciated, and was 
finally ordered home. As he landed in New 
York he met an acquaintance who said, 
“Well, Pat, I see you’re back from the 
front.” ‘‘Begorra,’’ said Pat, “is that so? 
I knew I was thin, but I didn’t know I was 
as thin as that.” 
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The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 
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RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 

y : Daughters of the late 

The Misses Allen well-known educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. © 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


Three Scholarships 


In a well-known girls’ preparatory school can 
be secured by pupils intending to enter Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, or Mount Holyoke in 1909. 
Address W. L. C., Christian Register Office. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 
: pementery hee: edvearet emer Individual 
eaching. olars A ne para’ 
Course in FORESTRY. a ret 
; F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Co 


girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Printout 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
beg? In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 
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